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PREFACE. 



It should be explained whence it arises^ that a 
repetition of the sense of some passages occurs. 
The subjects, though all tending to a common 
end, were written on at different periods, and 
that which made each perfect in itself, has now 
been omitted in order to connect the whole; 
much relating to the Poor Law has been added. 
It was, however, impossible to expunge, so that 
the same idea should not be repeated unless the 
entire were re-constructed, of which time did not 
admit. Though all novelty is totally disclaimed 
for the subject matter, it may bring on discussion 
as to " whether these things are so." 



THE SOUTH OF IRELAND 



AND 



HER POOR. 



It is recorded that one of our viceroys, on enter- 
ing the port of Dublin, inquired of the pilot the 
name of the sand-bank to the north of the en- 
trance, to which he replied, ^' The North Bull, 
your honour ;'* " And that to the south ?*' con- 
tinued his Excellency, *^The South Bull, your 
honour ;" "And that village V " Ring's End.'' 
" Oh, dear,'* said his lordship, " two Bulls and an 
impossibility on entering! — how shall I ever meet 
the Irish parliament ?'* 

In a dilemma not very different from that of 
the viceroy will he be who contemplates for the 
first time the social position of Ireland. He will 
discover that each circumstance which he may 
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suppose to be the Ring's End, is but the conse- 
quence of some antecedent one, and thus he will 
be driven the round of the circle, without findings 
one point whence to start. The probability is, 
that unless necessitated to come to some conclu- 
sion, disgust of the subject will succeed to despair 
of finding its solution. 

As he proceeds in his inquiries, he will find the 
most apparently contradictory faculties united: 
in the landlords, a reputed large income, and a 
frequently-urged inability to assist the tenantry ; 
in the tenantry, a generally-expressed wish of 
improvement, accompanied by great negligence 
when shewn the best mode of cultivation. 
Amongst those in the lower grade of business, 
he will hear of want of capital and stagnation of 
trade, yet he will find many of these persons 
indulging in pursuits and making a show in the 
world totally unsuited to their circumstances in 
life, were these to be estimated by inferences 

■ 

from their own words. Let him pass through 
the country : he will discover the peasants to be 
exceedingly shrewd and intelligent — ^all will boast 
of the fertility of the soil in general, though each 



will say his own farm " might be better ;*' and 
should his route lie near the sea, he will find, 
that notwithstanding an unrivalled line of ports, 
with a facility of internal communication, if pro- 
perly attended to, the houses are small and badly 
built, the people miserably clad, and the general 
appearance of the country not in keeping with its 
natural capabilities. Should he be an English- 
man, taking for granted that the peasantry he 
meets are different in habits and condition from 
those of his own country, only by reason of being 
brought up in a diff'erent manner, and finding 
that the appearance of the upper orders coincides 
with notions he may have preconceived of them, 
from his knowledge of English society, he thinks 
that all that is to be done for the lower classes, to 
make them English peasants, is to legislate for 
them as he would for his own countrymen, for- 
getting their totally different origin, the traces 
and effects of which exist as forcibly now as they 
ever did. Should our stranger be consigned to a 
violent partisan, Protestant or Catholic, he is sure 
to hear that the entire of the misfortunes of Ire- 
land are attributable to the faults and prejudices 
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of the party adverse to the politics of his host ; 
and even should he afterwards meet any thing to 
shake his newly -acquired faith, he will look at it 
with a jealous eye, perhaps put it down as a ruse 
of the enemy : thus biassed by false impressions, 
he perhaps writes on Ireland, and Englishmen 
will, from his book, be just as fully informed of 
the internal structure of Irish society, and the best 
remedies for improving the social condition of 
this part of the empire, as the countrymen of 
Mrs, Leo Hunter's captive would be of England. 
Even to a native, acquainted, as he must be, more 
or less, with the '^natureV^ of the people, the in- 
vestigation is no easy matter. He must lay aside 
that bitterness of party spirit in which he is sure 
to have been educated. Should he endeavour to 
keep clear of the faults of both parties, ** one of 
your old Tories," " horrid Radical,'' are the 
least opprobrious terms applied to him ; and if a 
political man^ he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that what in another would be laughed 
at, as ignorance or prejudice, has, in his case, be- 
come a fruitful source of the most unwarrantable 
conclusions on his want of honesty and good faith. 
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There exists^ besides^ a difficulty common to 
all — the extraordinary uncertainty of arriving at 
exact truth, of '^ bottling" a fact, as a friend of 
mine calls it. It would not be easy to say whence 
this arises amongst the lower classes: whether 
from the air, as some deduce the habit of making 
bulls; whether from the origin of the natives^ 
(Punica), or whether it be the result of non-edu- 
cation. Few, however, of those who know Ire- 
land will deny that it is peculiarly hard to arrive 
at exact truth respecting any matter in which the 
people are interested or concerned : that this 
difficulty is^ in some cases, designedly caused^ I 
am certain. On the occasion of a fact-hunting 
stranger coming to our shores, I have heard it 
told with glee, how a few pounds judiciously ex- 
pended in purchasing clothes, had stamped a part 
of the country with very false character. The 
year of the stranger, in those parts, will be an 
era to the inhabitants not less to be counted 
from than the Hegira by the followers of the 
Prophet. 

There are reasons assigned in common, 
why Ireland should be in her present position ; 
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and besides these, each party has its oM^n pet 
** source of misfortune." It really would appear 
that greater stress is laid upon this latter than on 
the former; and as misfortunes come not ^^ single 
spies," the pet grievance is connected with reli- 
gion, and the mot d^enigme of each party be- 
comes the " badge of the tribe," and the *' motto 
of the banner," low wages, want of capital, over- 
population, absenteeism, high rents, (for though 
each landlord ^^ may be the man," he is sure to 
blame his neighbour,) latterly the poor-la\«^ — 
these are made common cause of by both parties : 
to these the Roman Catholics add payment of 
tithes, seizure of church lands, mal-govemment 
by England, and Orange domination. The Pro- 
testants blame the priesthood, the bad disposition 
of the people, arising from Popery, and the inse- 
curity of property and life, owing to agitation. 
Each party says, *^ Were we in power, all would 
be well ; we would extinguish our pet grievance, 
and the others would of necessity cease." Reli- 
gion being in this manner most unnecessarily in- 
troduced, and the cause of the misery of the 
country being there sought, whatever measure 
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may be proposed by either side, is stigmatized 
by the other as a party question, becomes a 
'* Casus belliy^ and where government has legis- 
lated with the endeavour to please both parties, 
the failure has been most signal. 

There can be no doubt that party feeling has 
tended materially to retard the improvement of 
Ireland, and continues to prevent that cordial' 
co-operation of all parties so much to be desired ; 
still it can be proved that the present position of 
the country is to be attributed mainly to the 
causes on which no difference of opinion exists, 
and that party reasons chiefly operate by keeping 
up a continual state of excitement, and by making 
each meeting, no matter for what purpose con- 
vened, an arena for political discussion and bad 
feeling — ^the object of calling it being very often 
totally lost sight of. Over -^population — low wages, 
on the side of the working classes — want of capital^ 
high rents, on the other — will be found to be the 
chief sources of the misfortunes of Ireland. 
These are not to be attributed to party ; they 
operate universally, and equally. Let us trace 
their origin seriatim : that done, one remedy 
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will be suggested ; should it not altogether suc- 
ceed, it will at least do much to assuage the 
wounds of the country, if we have virtue and 
forethought enough to adopt it voluntarily. 

When we turn our attention to the first cause — 
^' over-population/' and recollect that at no late 
period has there been sufficient employment for 
the multitudes in this country, we might think 
that the great principle which regulates the pro- 
duction of people has been violated — " a supply 
for demand." Population increases by great 
facility of supporting a family being furnished 
the labourer ; population has increased, but the 
real reward of labour ha% been always fallings and 
is now considerably lower than at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. To under- 
stand this anomaly rightly, it will be necessary to 
examine the past to a certain point ; but as I shall 
subsequently have occasion to deduce one 
natural cause of low wages from history, it may 
be well to look back generally since the con- 
nexion of this country with England. 

The conquest of Ireland appears to have been 
more the result of ambition, on the part of both 
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Henry II. and Pope Adrian IV. (the only Eng- 
lishman who has ever worn the triple tiara) ^ than 
of any advantage likely to result to the English . 
The King followed his nobles to Dublin, received 
the homage of the Irish princes, stayed three 
months, and returned, leaving some of his fol- 
lowers as settlers. From time to time, until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when Ireland was finally sub- 
dued, fresh adventurers were continually pouring 
in, and as during the crusades, the Conquest of 
Scotland and Wales, the French wars, and the 
wars of the Roses, few troops could be spared to 
keep Ireland in subjection, great and unusual 
powers were given to those who adventured 
themselves in a country, the entire of which may 
well be said to have been " westward of the law" 
-a definition given by the settlers themselves to 
that part of the country westward of the pale. 

It may easily be imagined that, unrestrained 
by law, these settlers did not act in the most 
humane manner to the natives ; hence the word 
Sassenath (Saxon), applied to the English, as a 
term of reproach, may bear a meaning totally un- 
connected with its other signification, Protestant. 
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When a peasant wishes to express his dislike to an 
improvement^ he says "it is English." Why does 
he not say it is Protestant, if both significations 
are in his mind synonymous ? 

Until after the troubles attendant on 1641, the 
chieftains harassed their followers by impositions 
of all kinds : there was no security of property ; • 
the people were serfs ; agriculture existed^ bat 
only in sufficient abundance to supply the wants 
of the natives. The inhabitants were feeders of 
cattle, and as such could not have been numerous : 
they exported cattle to England ; this was pro- 
hibited in 1666. Lord Ormond protested against 
the measure, and said, ^' If the cattle of Ireland 
are prohibited being imported into England^ the 
Irish have no other means of paying for their im- 
portations.'* What their exact numbers were at 
that period, it is now impossible to say, but in 
1 695, according to Captain South, the entire po- 
pulation was 1,034,102. From the report made 
by the commissioners to the English Parliament, 
in 1698, it appears that the IrUh subfeds out- 
lawed for the rebellion of 1688, twenty-two years 
after the cattle prohibition bill, amounted to 3798, 
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and that their land amounted to 1^060^792 acres ; 
this cannot have been the original number of in- 
habitants — many no doubt were killed ; but com- 
puting thus, and taking Ireland to contain 
20^000^000 of acres, the entire rural population 
would amount to about 80,000. In 1731^ the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,010,221 ; this extraordinary 
increase is accounted for by the fact that a great 
portion of the Irish Protestant families who had 
withdrawn during the troubles, returned ; many 
English Protestants came over, as also did many of 
the Huguenots. Ireland may then be said to have 
commenced her existence ; and here were joined 
the civilization of England and France, in Louis 
the Fifteenth's time,with the primitive barbarism of 
the early world . The nation did not grow together 
in all its grades ; it did not blend ; it was the snow 
on Etna — a line of fire and ice. The poor Irish 
had no idea of comfort, and their employers were 
not likely to give them any ; they to this day 
have but little, and by the way we go on they 
will have less. 

The importation of Irish woollens into England 
was prohibited, the penal laws were rigorously 
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enforced, the Catholics could not take lands, and, 
in 1754, we find the population increased by 
362,413. 

In the early part of the last century, tillag'e ap- 
pears to have been considerably on the increase, 
and during that time the increase of the people 
was more rapid than at any other period anterior 
to the end of the last quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury, and beginning of the 19th. In 1708, 1709, 
and 1710, the average export of corn of all sortsr 
was 19,236 barrels. In the years 1713, 1714, and 
171 6, it rose to 189,672 barrels ; it soon fell rapidly, 
and continued to fall until 1767, when the value 
of corn exported was only 447/. In 1727, the 
tillage of Ireland was so contracted that Bishop 
Boulter says, that ^' those who did not subsist on 

* 

potatoes were starving, and in towns the low 
classes of people, who used bread principally, 
were also in the same case ; the great majority of 
the people, who lived throughout the year on po- 
tatoes, seldom, if ever, felt the effects of scarcity/' 
And Mr. Newenham remarks, *^ It should be ob- 
served, that though the landlords of Ireland dis- 
couraged, and, as far as they could, prevented 
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their tenants from engaging in agriculture as a 
lucrative pursuit, there was no impediment what- 
ever to the cultivation of the potato/' The 
landlord of that day discouraged tillage — ^it was 
no use, politically or otherwise — yet, though the 
peasant had no impediment to the cultivation of 
the potato, the population increased in twenty- 
three years, only 362,413. 

In 1 723, the woollen trades presented a petition 
to the House, in which they state that the woollen 
trade has so lessened, by the consumption being 
confined to Ireland, that therefore several thousand 
families are forced to beg alms of good Christians, 
and a collection is made through the whole city 
of Dublin. In 17d2, the ports of Lancaster and 
Yarmouth were opened to the woollens of Ire- 
land ; in 1769, the free importation of cattle was 
allowed ; in 1782, a bounty was given on the 
export of corn ; and in 1791, the population 
amounted to 4,206,602; — thus, in thirty-seven 
years, it had increased 1,833,968. This must 
have been principally owing to the com-bounty. 
We find that the average of all sorts of unmanu- 
factured corn, during the years 1787, 1788, and 

b2 
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1 789, after the bounty had been given, it rose to 
517,338 barrels ; and that, during the year ending^ 
the 26th March, 1791, there were exported, of 
all sorts of grain, 863,047 barrels, besides an 
immense quantity that the distillers and brewers 
consumed at home. In 1783, the exports of Ire- 
land were of the value of 2,935,707Z. ; in 1791, 
4,942,600/. Mr. Newenham says, in 1790, "the 
great decrease^ of the exportation of wool and yarn 
from Ireland, the trifling quantities of woollen 
goods which have been exported from the country 
since the removal of the restraints which affected 
its commerce, and the vast quantities of British 
woollens which it has of late years demanded^ 
have been attributed to a proportionate decrease 
of sheep, in consequence of a great extension of 
tillage ; the true cause, however, is unquestion- 
ably a vast increase of population." In 1805, he 
remarks — " The manufactures of Ireland, with 
the exception of linen, appear to yield very little 
for eocportation.^' He then enumerates a long list 
of articles, that, up to that period, had cost Ire- 
land annually one million and a half to import — 
woollens and cottons amongst the number. It 
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will appear by this, that manufactures had dimi- 
nished really, and that the increase of population 
was agricultural. In 1800, Mr. Foster said 
that " it was impossible for any one to deny that 
Ireland had increased in civilization, wealth, and 
numbers, in a greater proportion, and with a 
more rapid progress,than any country in Europe." 

In 1 800, amount of population . • 6,000,000 
In 1791, ditto .. .. 4,206,602 



Increase in nine years . . 793,398 



In 1821, amount 6,801,827 

In 1800, ditto 6,000,000 



Increase in twenty-one years, 1,801 ,827 

Take the increase of nine years as a standard, 
and compare the increase of twenty-one years, it 
will be found that, in the latter period, the popu- 
lation increased nearly in the same proportion. 

Computed increase in 21 years 1,861,262. 
Actual increase, in same time. . 1,801,827 

Were the population a little less in 1800 than five 
millions, (which there is some reason to suppose,) 
the computed and actual increase would be equal. 
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Let us now look into the political history of 
Ireland 9 during the time that this increase has 
been taking place, from 1791 to 1821. 

Though the penal laws had been very severe 
under Elizabeth and Anne, still they had left 
untouched the forty -shilling freeholds^ granted 
by Henry VIIT. Under the House of Hanover, 
at the commencement, the Roman catholics were 
treated with great indulgence ; they took heart, 
and began to purchase lands. In the beginning 
of George II.'s reign, we find, by Bishop Boulter, 
that the Catholics, being five to one, began to 
avail themselves of their civil rights, and take 
part in elections. They were then found to be 
getting too powerful for the " English interest," 
and were deprived of the elective franchise, which 
was restored in 1793. In 1800, the Union took 
place. This granting of the franchise was the 
effect of a series of efforts on the part of the 
Catholics to obtain emancipation ; many of the 
Protestant members of Parliament thought the 
time had arrived to grant it ; and when the fran- 
chise was restored, each landlord endeavoured, 
by making as many freeholders as possible, to 
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advance whichever side of " the cause " he might 
espouse. Thus division and subdivision of land 
took place ; and though the increasing population 
was each year consuming more of the products 
of the ground, the increasing price of raw pro- 
duce prevented that being perceived^ or if per- 
ceived, it was but little attended to. Bearing in 
mind the historic facts, let us, at one glance, look 
at the increas: — 



In 1696 .. 


. . 1,034,102 


1731 .. 


. 2,010,221 


1764 . . 


. . 2,372,634 


1791 .. 


. . 4,206,602 


1821 . . 


. . 6,801,827 


1831 . . 


. . 7,767,401 



From 1731 to 1791, increase li per cent, per 
annum, 

Next thirty years * . . • If 
Next ten, ditto .. .. H 
From 1831 to 1834, the increase was at the rate of 
three-fourths per cent^per annum. The railway com- 
missioners say, " that that is too short a time for a 
very exact result;" but if the population went on 
at the rate of the last period of ten years, it 
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would amount in the year 1838 to 8,623,750." 
It amounts in 1841 to 8,205,382 ; three years after 
the time specified, it is deficient of the calculated 
sum, by 318,368. At the rate of increase from 
1831 to 1834, the population from the latter pe- 
riod to 1841 ought to have increased 411,971 — 
its actual increase was 261,422, shewing a rapid 
decrease in the rate since 1834. In 1830, we 
exported 2,215,521 quarters of grain to England ; 
in 1840, 2,327,966; in 1839 we exported live 
stock to the value of 3^330,857/. The commis- 
sioners say, that, ^^ though the manufactures 
formed under the system of bounties have de- 
cayed, the various processes to which agricultural 
produce is subject have increased, and from north 
to south there are indications of much improve- 
ment, so that it cannot be said that population 
increases more .slowly from the retrograding of 
the country. It is equally impossible that emigra- 
tion could have caused it to that extent, and both 
before and after 1829 emigration existed. It is 
said, that for some years previous to 1829, the 
increase of population was not so rapid as before 
that period. Granted; if so, the increase during the 
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period from 1793 to when it began to lessen was 
greater than what is allowed for that period , and 
proves the landlord more culpable. 

We can see that the increase of population 
varied always as the extent of tillage^ notwith- 
standing the natural facilities for marriage ; that 
before the bounty, though tillage was discou- 
raged, the poor had plenty of potatoes ; that the 
cultivation of them was allowed. Mr. Newen- 
ham says, ^' So far from any impediment being 
thrown in the way of the cultivation of that root, 
the small quantity of ground requisite to yield an 
ample supply was more easily attainable than 
now, " (1806.) We find that though agricul- 
tural produce increases beyond what it did in 
years preceding, still the population does not in- 
crease so rapidly as of old ; therefore to have 
brought the present great population into exist- 
ence some other incitement was acting besides 
cheap food and inclination for early marriage. 
That incitement was a great desire to increase 
tillage, accompanied by subdivision of land ; 
whether this was the result of political schemes, 
or of the wish for gain, is quite immaterial. 
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It IB of importance to establish these facts re- 
lative to the population, because the g^reat in- 
crease has invariably, in all ages, been attributed 
by the great majority to cheap food, early mar- 
riages, a total disregard of the comforts of life by 
the lower orders, and by many to a desire on the 
part of the Roman-catholic clergy, their revenues 
being principally derived from marriages, and 
performing the various ceremonies connected 
with religion. If it be asked, why did not the 
population increase in this wonderful manner in 
the olden time — these causes have always existed? 
it is gravely asserted by some, that Ireland, until 
the great increase began, was not so healthy, and 
children died more frequently from want ! The 
people were formerly poorer than now ! The living 
skeleton exhibited some years since must have 
been one of the old breed of Irish. All the causes 
that have existed since 1793, ever did ; one, 
early marriage, has increased, but it has been in- 
creased by the facility of subdivision — nay, more, 
often by the solicitation of the landlord, for poli- 
tical purposes. Away, then, with all such false 
reasoning, and place the saddle on the right 
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horse — ^the electioneering propensities of the land- 
lord^ added to a desire to increase his rent-roll. 
Of this latter we shall speak again, when treating 
on rent. 

From the Union to 18S1, it was highly useful 
for the landlord to increase the population ; from 
1821 to 1831 it was not quite so much so ; now, 
it is positively injurious to his interests. 

It may be said that the high prices during the 
war encouraged agriculture, that there was no 
sub-letting Act, and that thus the landlord was 
not accountable for the increase of population. 
Why did it increase after the war^ with falling 
prices ? If the landlords had really wished to 
prevent subdivision, why did they not act as 
they had done previously, in the beginning of 
last century, when it was their interest to pre- 
vent tillage? Why did they not complain of 
this multitude, until the tenants, not being allowed 
as much indulgence as formerly for voting with 
their landlords, (owing to a fall in prices,) turned 
against them ? Then the utility of freeholders 
was lessened ; and when a proprietor cut up his 
ground, and pauperized it for profit as well as 
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pleasure, would it not be hard to blame a middle 
man for trying to make the most, during a short j 
tenure? Some few acknowledge that they are | 

aware of the consequences of subdividing^^ but 
are they fully so ? Do they perceive the enormous 
mass of population thus unnecessarily forced into 
existence, either by their faults, or the faults of 
their ancestors? In this the landlords are to 
blame, without any redemption : high rents arise 
often from ignorance, or the landlords are driven 
to them from heavy incumbrances ; but here there 
is no excuse, and if there be a multitude all but 
starving and thus propagated, it is the landlords' 
duty, as Christian men, not to seek a repeal of 
poor-laws, not to withdraw from the weight 
of the burden under plea that if all the poor are 
assisted they will be poor themselves. They 
certainly will not be able to afford all they now 
do, but let them retract from their superfluities, 
and abridge their indulgences, and, by attending 
to the resources of the country, they will raise the 
produce to a par with even an increasing popu- 
lation. 
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WAGES OF LABOUR. 

Having now endeavoured to trace the origin 
of the first great cause of poverty in Ireland — 
" over-population," let us look a little into what 
is partly the consequences of it — ** low wages/' 
No doubt it would be a difficult matter to find 
employment for so large a multitude, and even 
were it obtained , there is a reason peculiar to the 
present state of this country, which would pre- 
vent, for a long time, the good effects of employ- 
ment being as generally discernible as elsewhere. 

Ireland will start with a population already 
very redundant ; and therefore, unless a positive 
diminution of people took place, the market price 
of labour need not of necessity rise for some years 
sufiScient to afford means of great amelioration. 
With the improvements in machinery, no amount 
of capital could employ all the hands now idle ; 
besides, there would always be a multitude either 
supported by charity and decreasing slowly, or 
that could be spared from the land ; all of whom 
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might be thrown into the market^ and keep down 
the wages of those employed on manufactures. 

I would call particular attention to the very 
low reward of labour in Ireland^ as compared 
with past times ; money wages are hig'her than 
formerly, yet the labourer is in a much worse 
position. Most persons imagine that> because the 
labourer of the present day receives a greater 
money reward than formerly, he must of neces- 
sity be more at his ease ; it may, therefore, not 
be unnecessary to shew the fallacy of this notion. 

Originally, all that a labourer produced, 
belonged to himself ; as society advances, and 
capital arises, the labourer, instead of manufactur- 
ing, himself, each article of which he may stand 
in need, is willing to employ himself at one occu- 
pation, at whatever he excels, and receives from 
the capitalist wages in exchange for his work, 
with which he purchases what he may need. This 
reward, called his real one, consists in a certain 
quantity of food and necessaries sufficient for 
his own support, and to keep up a family ; the 
greater the grcukial increase of capital in the 
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country, the greater will be the quantity given 
him. (The money reward of labour is the wages 
the labourer receives.) As long as there is a 
steady increasing demand and a steady supply, 
things will be thus in any one country. The 
quantity of food a labourer consumes in all 
countries is much alike ; the quality varies, 
necessaries vary also, with climate and cus- 
tom : thus the natural reward of labour be- 
tween countries varies, as quality of food and 
necessaries, and is one cause of the difference of 
money wages. This will account in part for their 
being much lower naturally in Ireland than in 
England. There is also another circumstance 
which regulates the price of labour — supply and 
demand. As a country advances, the supply of 
labourers will increase faster than the demand for 
them, and therefore, the market becoming ulti- 
mately redundant, the wages of labour from 
competition will have a tendency to fall. 

I/et us suppose that a labourer receives 20lbs. 
of corn as a reward for a certain quantity of work, 
that the money value of each pound is 2d., and 
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that he also receives necessaries of the value of 
36d. — he will thus be rewarded — 

40d. corn 
d6d. necessaries 



76d. 
Let corn^ from difficulty of production^ rise to 

3d. per lb, ; to live as before, he ought to get — 

60d. price of 20lbs. of corn 

36d. necessaries. 



96d. 

But, as the market of labour gets better supplied, 
the labourer, to obtain employment, will be willing 
to take less ; he will take perhaps 161bs. of corn ; 
and thus his money wages will be — 

48d. 16lbs. of corn 
36d. necessaries. 



84d. 
His wages are increased from 76d. to 84d., and 
he is not able to live so well. Now let us look 
to Ireland ; when manufactures were first esta- 
blished in Ireland, the English who came over 
found the poor Irish nearly savage, without any 
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idea of comfort, and living on potatoes. Primate 
Boulter, writing to the Duke of Newcastle, says, 
^' The poor have consumed their potatoes.'^ With 
such food in plenty in the country, it is not likely 
that the employers of labour would give wages 
for an entire wheat diet, such as the English had 
been accustomed to ; nor was it likely they gave 
much reward of any kind to the Irish whom they 
employed ; provisions were very cheap, and com- 
forts the Irish were totally ignorant of. 

Before 1799, the price of potatoes, on an aver- 
age, did not exceed 2d. the stone. A writer on Ire- 
land (Mr. Newenham) says, " It is not forty years 
since the price of that article of food was as low as 
1 3d ;" and Mr. Young says, in his " Tour through 
Ireland," ^' If any one doubt the comparative 
plenty that attends the board of a poor native, let 
him attend at his meals ;" though wages were 
low, the price of food was less. Let us examine 
the position of a labourer of those days. Mr, 
Grattan, speaking of labour, says, " Men ground 
down to the earth, receiving 5d. a day, and pota- 
toes at starvation price, 3d. a weight." Let us 
suppose a family of five persons — a man, his wife, 
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and three children— «onraming a weig'ht and a 
half of potatoes (SlHbs.) ; little enough in all con- 
science for their daily consumption. 

One and a half weights, at lid. per 
weight per day. . Is. 3id. per \ireek. 

Turf 6 

Milk 7 



2 3» 
Wages at 6d. pr day 2 6 



Remains. .. ^ S ^^jresent 

\ money. 

Mr. Young says, in his Tour, '^ Potatoes "were 
Sid. (2d. English) a weight, and labour 63d. a 
day (6d. English)." The account would stand 
thus — 

Potatoes . . . . Is. 9d. 

Turf 6 

Milk 7 



2 9 
Wages, at 6d. per day 3 



Remains.. .. 3p*^-P^^'^^* 

L money. 



J 
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Now, by the Return of the Railway Commis- 
sioners, the price of labour in the northern parts 
is Is. a day ; in the south, 8d., and in the west, 6d. ; 
and by referring to the Report (p. 6), the diflference 
of the labourer's condition agrees with the dif- 
ference of wages. Let us suppose a family of 
equal number in these days, in the south of Ire- 
land, and wages increased 3d. per day — 

One and a half weights of "1 
potatoes per day . . . . J ' 



Milk 
Fire 






7 





7 


4 


8 


4 






Wages, at 8d. per day 



Deficient . . 8 

Potatoes, on an average of years^ through the 
south of Ireland, are 4d. a weight ; milk is taken 
at the same price as formerly, but it is much 
dearer ; and coal is mostly used — where there is 
turf, it is much dearer than formerly. To put a 
labourer now on a par with one before 1799, it 
would take lid. a week, in addition to his present 

c2 



I 
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wages. Mr. Young thu« describes the condition 
of the people of that period : — The cottages of the 
Irish are the most miserable hovels that can be 
conceived ; they generally consist of one room ; 
mud, kneaded with straw^ is the common material 
of the walls, which are about two feet thick, and 
have only a door instead of a window, (this is im* 
proved latterly,) and which should let the smoke 
out instead of a chimney, but they had rather 
keep it in : these two conveniences they hold so 
cheap, that I have seen them both stopped up in 
cottages built by improving landlords. The fur- 
niture of the cabin is as bad as the architecture^ 
in very many consisting only of a pot for boiling 
potatoes, a bit of a table, and one or two broken 
stools ; beds are not found universally, the family 
lying on straw, equally partaken of by cows, 
calves, and pigs. This is also changed for the 
better. It may be said that the increased price 
of food checked the population during late years. 
Price did not rise suddenly ^ nor has it even now 
risen suflBciently to cause any check so great 
as that found, and population suddenly broke off. 
In consequence of labour not being constant, it is 
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proved that the labourer tries to get " a bit of 
ground/' tills it — that done^ he starts off to beg 
in another place^ until the potatoes are ripe. To 
cite the numerous instances of misery that have 
been brought to lights would be to transcribe the 
entire Report of the Poor Law Commissioners^ not 
that of the " Navigator :" in his Report it is said, 
" Therefore in the agricultural districts destitu- 
tion is only to be looked for amongst those wholly 
dependent on hire for subsistence ; but this number 
I cannot accurately ascertain. It is approached 
by deducting the number of families of land- 
holders from the total of families, and the num- 
ber is made out to be 224,726, acknowledged to 
be dependent on wages varying from Is. to 6d., 
and this number discovered only by approxima- 
tion.^' Time has proved whether the families 
dependent on hire are those only who have been 
driven to the workhouse. Another misfortune 
attendant on labour is, few wages are received in 
money; where they are, it is mostly from the gen- 
tlemen employers. A man works as low as the 
farmer (who may be able to afford labour) has 
the conscience to ask him, and pays as high for 
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potato-ground as the same consoience alloi^s to 
be sought. Another cause of lower reivarded 
labour is^ that whilst the father works for "wages^ 
his family are occupied collecting manure round 
the country, which a farmer puts on ground^ 
(pretty thick,) and gives the potatoes grown a 
*^ free crop ;" (he is remunerated by the w^heat 
grown the following year.) Food is thus pro- 
vided for the family, and the father is enabled to 
give his labour cheap ; his wages pay the rent of 
the cabin, 1/. 10s. a-year, the surplus buys him 
a few clothes: this man is very comfortable. 
With regard to clothes, the usual dress of a la- 
bourer costs, (according to the Poor Law Report,) 

s. d. 



Pair of breeches 


6 


6 


v/oat . . • . • • 


9 





Xlftv « • « • • • 


2 


6 


Pair of shoes . . 


3 





Worsted for 3 pr. stockings . 


4 


S 


Three shirts 


6 





Waistcoat 


3 


6 




£1 14 
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These are not very expensive^ and yet it is there 
said no labourer is able to expend this sum on 
clothes in the course of a year ; he buys a hat one 
year, a coat the next^ and so on. ^^ I did not 
buy a hat these twelve years.'* " I am wearing 
the same hat these six years/' says another. 
Higgins, a labourer^ says, ^^ I have no bedstead; 
myself, my wife, and four children, sleep together 
on one bundle of straw. ^^ The account of labour 
in the Railway Report is— ^^ In the north portion 
they are better lodged, clothed, fed, and they 
get Is. a-day ; they are frugal, industrious, in- 
telligent, inhabiting a district for the most part 
inferior in natural fertility to the southern portion 
of Ireland, but cultivating it better, and paying 
higher rents in proportion to the quality of the 
ground, notwithstanding the higher rate of wages. 
In the south we find a population whose con- 
dition is in every way inferior to the northern ; 
their food is inferior ; their habitations worse ; 
wages, 8d. a-day ; yet the peasantry are robust, 
capable of great exertion ; ignorant, but eager 
for instruction, and readily trained, under judi- 
cious management, to habits of order and steady 
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industry. The midland districts do nat differ 
much from those of the south, but the inhabitants 
of the western districts are decidedly inferior to 
both ; their food consists of the potato alone ; 
their cabins are wretched hovels; their beds straw; 
the wages of labour are reduced to the lo^eest 
point ; upon an average, not more than 6d. a 
day. Agriculture is in the rudest and lo^^est 
state; the substantial farmer, employing labourers, 
is rarely found amongst them. It is true, some 
landed proprietors have endeavoured to im- 
prove their immediate tenants ; but the g'reat 
mass of the population exhibits a state bordering 
on destitution. These distinctions are strictly 
applicable to those regularly employed. When 
they are out of work, in some places three and 
four months in the year, a reduction in the quality 
and quantity takes place ; and this relative local 
degree of comfort or of penury is maintained 
nearly according to the above classification. 
Be not angry, employer of labour, at my thus 
exposing the real state of the case, "iVbw meus hie 
sermo.^^ I quote from the Second Report of the 
Railway Commissioners. 
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Notwithstanding the mass of misery that has 
been unfolded by late commissions, I am con- 
vinced that half the privations of the Irish are 
not known — the really destitute hawk not their 
misery about ; they tell it not until driven almost 
to desperation ; *' they die, and make no sign." 
Numerous instances could be cited, from books 
and observation, where theft has taken place to 
give to those in want, the stolen property 
(potatoes) being placed so as to be taken by the 
distressed, the thief never discovering himself to 
them. Disguise the matter as we may, deep 
poverty stalks through the land in all its gaunt- 
ness, and with hardly a decent covering to hide 
its deformity. Hundreds, thousands, are trying 
to alleviate distress, and all in vain ; so long as the 
cause of pauperism remains, you try to bind the 
giant with a rope of sand . Mark this, ye employers 
of labour ! and as you hope to profit by the sweat 
of the poor labourer's brow, is it not meet to 
reward him in proportion to your expected ad- 
vantages ? Is it not your duty to relieve him 
cheerfully when in want, when in old age, when 
in suffering, occasioned, mayhap, by that labour he 
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gives to you, and by which you profit ? Should 
he really be destitute, from want of employment, 
is that a reason for saying, '^ Why oumberest thou 
the ground ?" 

I have now endeavoured to analyze the two 
facts, ^^ great population and low wages." The 
natural price of labour, no doubt, is in this country 
lower than in England, from the customs of the 
people ; that is not the fatdt of any one ; the mar- 
ket price of that naturally low-rewarded labour 
is kept down by over-population ; both have 
tended to raise profit, (where attention has been 
given to business,) and also rents. Want of ca- 
pital, and high rents^ are on the side of the upper 
order of society, population and low wages on 
the side of the working-classes* Let us see how 
the two former bear on the point proposed — '^ a 
bettering of the poor." These two causes of po- 
verty in Ireland both spring from the state of 
society ; one of them is never heard of in England, 
the other, rarely. To find where error lies, we 
must compare with truth ; to see where our sys- 
tem of society is defective, and insufficient to 
advance the interest of Ireland, we must compare 
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with that of England^ and from example of right 
try to remedy what is wrong. 

In England there are generally three orders of 
those interested in land : the owner in fee^ the 
farmer, and the labourer ; leases, and the regular 
allowance for a farmer's capital, are there found. 
The rents and leases are generally such as replace 
the capital with its ordinary profit. In Ireland 
there are now three classes ; the owners in fee, 
the long lessees, and the farmers, who, in almost 
all cases, have little or no capital ; some few have 
a little, and are given an interest in their hold- 
ings ; in that case a fourth class may arise, either 
as labourers or undertenants. This latter de- 
scription of farmer had leases formerly ; when 
they took ground they probably had little in- 
terest, but prices rose, they subdivided, and in turn 
became a second class of middlemen. . The cre- 
ation of undertenants has latterly been prevented; 
where the lease of the second middleman has 
expired, the occupying tenant holds from the 
long lessee, now become middleman, many at 
nearly the high rack-rent they paid heretofore ; 
some have obtained better terms. These long 
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lessees hold either for a number of years amount- 
ing to a perpetuity^ or for three lives^ renewable 
for ev^er at a merely nominal fine; in point of fact, 
they are the real landlords of the country. 
Middlemen, such as are understood by that term 
in England, are now never created; some few 
still exist on leases of years from the long lessees; 
they daily cease ; but in many cases the evils of 
the system are perpetuated. It little matters to 
the poor tenant whether he pay rent to the first 
or second middleman, as long as the amount is 
the same. ^^ Where such fairies have danced, no 
grass will ever grow." 

These long leases had their origin in a variety 
of ways. During the civil wars in Ireland, a 
landholder of the Irish race generally fell with 
his clan. The confiscation of his land added to 
the spoil.. To escape the dangers and risk of 
war, the proprietors oftentimes placed themselves 
under the protection of some lord, conveyed their 
lands to him in fee, and took them back at nomi- 
nal rents for a long term of years. The penal 
laws, also, which prevented Catholics taking long 
leases, left the proprietor only the Protestant 
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as tenant; and therefore, many of the old 
Catholics gave long leases at any rents, and left 
the country. Here we have the origin of the 
present middlemany now real landlord. It is much 
to be desired y that there were a law to convert 
the leases for years renewable for ever into fee- 
simple estates, with a charge on them equal to 
the rents. In the high and palmy state of Dub- 
lin before the Union, so praised by Mr. O'Con- 
nell, *^when the Irish Parliament passed its 
repeal of the Agistment Bill, and sent the proc- 
tor from their pastures to look for his tithes in 
the potato-garden of the cottager,' ' there ex- 
isted all the profuse waste of money that the 
most determined advocates of repeal contend for 
— any amount they please. The greater the faults 
of the men of those days, the more they encum- 
bered their properties, the less have the present 
owners of the soil to be blamed for. In those 
days, steam navigation had not brought Dublin to 
London ; the desire of seeing foreign lands did 
not exist to the degree it does at present ; we 
were islanders, in the strict sense of the word, and 
had the islanders' prejudices. All those who 
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had any money to spend, who were looking for 
place, who pretended to be genlildtre, were to be 
found in Dublin ; expenditure was the order of 
the day ; each vied with the other ; estates be- 
came encumbered ; and expenses be^n in town 
were carried on in the country, where, to use the 
words of one who knew well those times, 
^^ Whisky was claret, and the hogshead was 
always abroach." Intermarriages of the nobility 
with the gentry were more frequent in Ireland 
then than at the present day. A son who mar- 
ried a nobleman's daughter thought it incumbent 
to have an equipage and establishment suitable in 
splendour to that of his wife's father. Had the lady 
money ? perhaps it was given to her father-in-law 
for his expenses ; this was charged, together with 
a large jointure, upon the unfortunate estate, 
perhaps already overloaded with mortgage ; the 
father did it, the sons allowed it ; and the sons of 
those sons are the landlords of the present. The 
proprietors of those days were not particularly 
given to business, and often let their lands in 
farms on leases for years, or for one or more 
lives, to those who, in England, would be 
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honest yeomen^ but who here must be esquires ; 
and these, no doubt, were one very great cause 
of high rents. These left the tenant just enough 
to live on ; they subdivided, made freeholders, 
and acted ^^ regis ad eocemplaT.^^ The race is now, 
happily, nearly extinct — would its effects were. 

The description of the middleman, and society 
in general, is so graphically given by a writer of 
that day, that, though the extract be somewhat 
long, I must transcribe it in his own words : — 
" The general characteristics of the class of 
society I speak of — ^middlemen, are, dissipation, 
idleness, and vanity ; every man with a few acres 
of land and a moderate revenue is dignified, as 
a matter of course, with the title of esquire; and 
be his family ever so numerous, the incumbrances 
on his patrimony ever so considerable, he must 
support a pack of hounds, entertain with claret, 
or, if not able, with whisky, keep a chaise and 
livery servants, and ape, in short, his superiors in 
every respect; meanwhile his debts are increasing, 
his creditors growing clamorous, and every in- 
dustrious occupation which might relieve his 
distress neglected, as entirely beneath the dignity 
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of a gentleman. The numerous instances of this 
nature which occur cannot but possess a very serious 
and powerful influence in the obstruction and de- 
pression of national industry and employment. 
The bad debts of men of business are more nume- 
rous in Ireland than can well be imagined : such 
must considerably injure and obstruct the indus- 
trious. Those sums which should be saved for 
the younger children of the family, and laid out 
in the establishment of some industrious occupa- 
tion that would enable them to afford employ- 
ment to thousands of their countrymen, are either 
squandered in idle extravagance, or if collected 
from the fortune which the hopeful heir-apparent 
may obtain in matrimony, are employed by those 
on whom they are bestowed in pursuing the 
laudable example they have been accustomed to 
from infancy. But influence of such example is 
still more extensive ; its ruinous contagion ex- 
tends to the most inferior ranks. 

The labouring hind quits his spade to pursue 

his landlord's pack of beagles on foot, and at 

night intoxicates himself with whisky, while his 

. master enjoys a similar pleasure with liquors 
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more refined and palatable. To the same source 
are we to trace those nuisances to every rank of 
society, denominated bucks and buckeens ; such, 
in general, are either the eldest sons of the gentle- 
men of small property we have described, or the 
younger children of those possessed of larger, 
who have received their scanty pittance, of which 
the augmentation by industrious means is never 
once attempted, and the final dissipation, one 
would imagine, deemed impossible. To stand 
behind a counter, superintend a farm, or calculate 
in a counting-house, would be beneath the dig- 
nity of such exalted beings, and disgrace the me- 
mory of their gentlemen ancestors. But would 
not such pursuits be finally more useful to their 
country, and more grateful to their own feelings, 
than a mode of life which dissipates pounds that 
should be employed in industry, corrupts the man- 
ners of the people, ruins the health and annihi- 
lates the fortune of the individuals, and, in general, 
finally leads them to subsist as mendicants on the 
charity of some more opulent relation. It is dis- 
gusting to see such beings gaming at a hazard- 
table, bustling at a horse-race, quarrelling over 

D 
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their olaret, or hallooing after a fox, arrayed 
perhaps in an equipage they have neither incli- 
nation nor ability to pay for. Let us turn from 
the picture. The only satisfaction attendant on its 
examination is^ that the species are daily dimi- 
nishing. May they speedily be extinct! To 
the same general aversion to industry, and tending 
to dissipation and to a considerable share of 
family vanity^ are we to ascribe the folly, but 
more excusable propensity, of gentlemen to edu- 
cate their children in gentlemanly professions. 
Hence arise the daily increasing number of 
curates with scanty salaries, or none^ attorneys 
preying on the public, ensigns without the means 
of rising higher, physicians without patients, 
and lawyers without briefs. More advantageous 
would it be, as well to the individuals imme- 
diately concerned as to the general employment 
of the people, if they had been bred to industrious 
occupations, wherein success with prudence is 
almost certain, and wherein the capital expended 
in the education would be laid out with greater ad- 
vp^ntage to themselves, and the inevitable increase 
of employment to the people." 
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Although matters are certainly much changed 
for the better, still, in the latter paragraph, the 
writer describes the present day by changing the 
word gentleman into shopkeeper. We have ad- 
vanced a step in civilization : in this class the dis- 
inclination to any employment ^^ beneath them" 
is just as great as ever it was in the class of gen- 
tlemen of the writer's day, and their propensity 
to extravagance not one whit less. The regula- 
tions of Dublin College have contributed in no 
small degree to this. Examinations are held at 
certain periods for a few days ; residence is not 
required ; and thus to give a collegiate education 
does not cost 26/. a-year above what would be 
the ordinary expense of a young man living with 
his family, added to the difference of education, 
which is but little. For a son to obtain ^* a pre- 
mium,^^ is the great acme of a parent's happiness : 
all sorts of distinction seem to await him ; the 
father totally loses sight of the address necessary 
to succeed in after-life, and forgets that a boy 
(for they usually enter about seventeen) may 
possess book-learning without the faculty of 
ever acquiring "the knowledge of human na- 
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ture." College over, he determines to enter one 
of the learned professions, spends what little he 
has in trying to prepare for it, does not succeed, 
comes to live with his family if he be single, 
perhaps marries, has a family with nothing to 
support them, and, when old, discovers that 
hope has, '* indeed, been the bird in the story,'' 
and has carried on the talisman until it is too late 
for him to retrace his steps. Many, no doubt, 
sprung from the lower classes of society, have 
succeeded ; but the instances are like angels' 
visits, and it will mostly be found that those in- 
stances are from the very lowest. Should he 
even in youth reconcile himself to business, a 
thousand chances to one, but when he begins to 
make money, instead of laying it up, he must have 
his " bit of blood," his gig, his social evening ; 
this runs away with his income, prevents his ac 
cumulating, often undermines his capital, and 
saps the small source of his power to indulge, 
together with giving him a distaste of employ- 
ment ; mind and body become alike unfitted for 
business. ^^Win gold and wear it," is a very 
good maxim ; but win it first. Yet the very 
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people indulging in these pursuits will be the first 
to tell you, "There is no capital" — "All we 
want is English capital.'' How was English 
capital first obtained ? It is said, " England 
had it before." Before what? The tortoise 
may support the elephant — what supports the 
tortoise ? 

Is Ireland always to act the part of the old 
blind Roman, and utter the " Da obolum ;" and 
is the renowned Big Beggarman's soubriquet to 
be fixed on his countrymen ? 

England, though burdened with taxation, sees 
^* her merchants princes, and her traffickers the 
honourable ones of the earth." There exists in 
Ireland plenty of capital, if it were rightly di- 
rected — ^if it were spent on productive industry ; 
but the counting-house and shop are left for the 
cover-side, and he that ought to handle the mea- 
sure knows far more of the billiard cue. 

Many avoid these palpable errors, but another 
fall not less certain awaits them ; the wife must 
dress, the daughter must learn French, music, 
and refinement, to correct her mother's vulgarity, 
and to enable her rightly to bring up a family as 
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badly as she has been brought up ; and the son 
must learn the '' humanites/' to qualify him for 
turning up his nose at his father's business, and 
for following pursuits that totally unfit him for 
ever becoming a useful member of society. Old 
Plutus, overwhelmed by scenes to which he is 
a stranger, seizes his staff and bids the house a 
long farewell ; sheriffs' officers succeed him, and 
the father for want of employment becomes legis- 
lator. One thing may be said when a man has 
nothing left — his advice must be extremely disin- 
terested. A few pursue "the even tenour of 
their way," and succeed ; but they are few. The 
great majority act as I have described, and to the 
truth of which the Insolvent Commissions can 
testify. 

Wages of labour and price of food are so very 
important features in the economy of a country, 
and so many and various are their effects, that a 
slight digression, in order to examine them, may 
not be useless. Wages having been connected 
with the Corn- laws are at present naturally much 
discussed, and an idea is generally prevalent that 
a country must of necessity be populous where 
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food is cheaply produced. That profits rise or 
fall, inversely as wages, has been most fully and 
ably proved by Mr. Ricardo ; yet by some his 
ideas are thought too theoretical, and both this 
fact and another — *^ that money wages of labour 
are much dependent on price of corn," have been 
scouted by many whose reasons for seeking a 
total repeal of the Corn-laws would be apparent 
were these two principles conceded. 

When inhabitants and manufactures first begin 
to have existence in a country, the quantity of food 
that can be produced is cheap, and greatly ex- 
ceeds the capital that can be commanded to put 
industry in motion. Inhabitants are few, and are 
employed by capitalists at high wages ; the mar- 
ket of labour is under-stocked, and the real re- 
ward of the labourer is raised considerably above 
the natural standard. He cannot eat more than 
before ; but money wages being increased, and 
food at a moderate price, he will have the means 
of purchasing a greater quantity of comforts, and 
will be prompted by natural impulse to marry. 
Corn will ultimately become dearer ; did wages 
remain the same, the labourer's comforts would 
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diminish, and did it by difficulty of production 
increase considerably in price, his wages would 
only be sufficient to buy food to support a family, 
there being nothing left to provide necessaries. 
In the meanwhile, capital will have been accu- 
mulated by those who commenced business ; more 
will be induced to embark, from hopes of great 
profits, and by competition of employers, the price 
of labour will he raised. The chances are that, 
in an early, progressive state of society, wages, 
from competition of masters, will be raised as 
much, if not more, than the price of corn, and 
consequently the labourer will be in nearly the 
same position that he was at the commencement. 
The original rate of profit in a country seems 
to be the most that can be got by the first pro- 
ductions. Afterwards, by equalization in em- 
ployments of capital, the rate of profit in all 
becomes the same. Though the competition of 
masters in each particular business may diminish 
the price of products in that business, it will be a 
competition to diminish the labour necessary for 
production, (to produce the most from a given 
capital,) and not from any individual being willing 
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to forego part of his profits, in order to effect 
a ready sale ; did he act thus, others similarly 
placed would do the same^ and as there would be 
no reason why those having other investments 
should lower theirs, capital would be turned away 
from the lessened profits, and those who remained 
would raise their prices. 

It would thus appear, that in early society, no« 
thing but the diminution of labour necessary to 
production lessens price, and that does not af- 
fect producers ; the consumer is alone affected — 
he is benefited by it. So long as profits remain 
high, the capitalist can afford wages high com- 
pared with the price of corn ; but as afterwards, 
the mass of his commodities will not sell for more 
than at the commencement (unless more labour 
be employed on their production), he will not 
be willing to pay on each fresh accession of 
capital wages as high in proportion to the in- 
creased price of corn, as he did in the commence- 
ment. He will try to keep as much for himself 
as possible, and to give as little. Thus the ratio 
of market wages above the natural standard will 
always be diminishing ; men will increase at an 
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even pace — ^gradually, no doubt^ losing the power 
of enjoying extra necessaries, (luxuries, one may 
say,) but not losing enough in regard to real 
ones to prevent their marrying. However, not- 
withstanding the unwillingness of employers, 
wages will gradually have been on the increase, 
as compared with the original standard, because 
as each advance in wages sinks to the natural 
level, owing to the augmented price of corn, 
manufacturers will have been found to give 
greater wages in order to ensure workmen. Thus 
a period will arrive when a mass of goods (sup- 
posing always the same manual labour necessary) 
will sell for little more than their cost of produc- 
tion, competition for workmen will lessen, new 
investments of capital will be sought, and the 
market of labour will be equal to the demand for 
it ; left to itself, the market price will be the 
natural one. If there, then, be suddenly a great 
check given to accumulation of capital, or a great 
diversion of it, the price of labour in particular 
investments will sink below the natural standard, 
owing to the competition of the workmen ; and 
great distress will exist whilst the supply of men 
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is lessening. Meanwhile^ the earth has been 
wearing out ; and to supply its powers, more ex- 
pensive treatment is necessary, and worse land is 
obliged to be cultivated. The price of com will 
always be on the increase ; and even after the 
human supply has lessened to the demand, more 
wages must be given to the workman than before, 
to enable him to exist and keep up a family ne- 
cessary for that demand. If com had not in- 
creased in price when the supply and demand of 
men are made equal, there will not be any reason 
why wages should be raised ; should it fall, from 
facility of production or importation, why should 
not wages also, if the capital to employ labour 
remain the same ; and remain so it will, unless a 
foreign market be opened where great profits 
may be realized, as in the case of a new country. 
Even they would last but a short time — competi- 
tion would soon sink their level ; and were ma- 
chinery much used, as in the case of England 
now, the demand for fresh hands would be little. 
Those who maintain the contrary are bound to 
shew why, as each successive increase of wages 
has sunk to the natural price of labour, from in- 
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creased cost of com, a further increase of wages 
was not dictated by caprice^ but was necessary 
to obtain a certainty of bands, and why caprice 
should keep up wages above what is actually 
sufficient to support the labourer^ when that ne- 
cessity has ceased^ from importation of cheap 
food, and when, from a redundancy in the market 
of labour, many would be found to work at 
wages regulated by a lowered price of com. 
Kindliness of disposition, no doubt, will urge those 
who say to their workmen that ^* they shall live 
on a cabbage-leaf a day,*^ if so wills their sovereign 
employer. Should it be said, fresh capital will 
be employed and wages remain as before, my 
proposition is proved ? Why should capital rush 
in ? did not profits increase ? and how could they 
be increased by the introduction of cheap com^ 
but from the labourer's reward being cut down ? 
Productions would not sell for more. 

Competition amongst manufacturers will regu-* 
late prices of commodities when profits are low as 
well as high, and will turn on the same pivot — 
saving of labour. Masters will try to procure 
machinery to take the place of men. Should the 
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machine cost as much as the wages of a given 
number of men^ and produce as little^ commo- 
dities could not be reduced in price ; but as much 
more is produced, each article sells for less^ 
profits remain as before^ and the competition of 
masters will be to induce from cheapness a sale 
of their goods, to produce the most with a given 
capital. A late writer on political economy, has 
said, in the introduction to ^^ the External Corn 
Trade," *^ Let the quantity of labour necessary 
to produce a given quantity of corn and the 
quantity obtained remain as before ; but let an 
improvement take place in cultivation, which en- 
ables the farmer to crop his field with ten quarters 
of wheat instead of twenty, though the propor- 
tional wages remain the same, profits will rise to 
70 per cent, from 60." This does not prove Mr. 
Ricardo wrong — ^the discovery would be common 
property ; this rise of profit would be temporary, 
and would soon be brought to the level of that of 
other investments. Mr. Ricardo says, *^ A fall 
in the general rate of profits (arising from high 
wages) is by no means incompatible with a partial 
rise in different employments ; it is through the 
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inequality of profits that capital is moved from 
one employment to another." Thus it can be 
proved that the end of the abolitionists is to sink 
wages and raise profits ; if corn be admitted free^ 
hands will be found to work for less than at pre- 
sent — ^they will be enabled to do so— and is it 
likely the employers of labour will not take ad- 
vantage of it ? 

It would be very advantageous for Ireland, if 
it could be proved that cheap food does not imply 
a necessity of over-population, and a propensity 
to marry. Many well inclined to Ireland say, 
" As long as food is so cheap, we never can do 
any good ; they wUl marry." Cheap food would 
seem to be more a mean^ whereby population is 
increased than the urgent cause. 

A compulsion of giving cheap food does not 
exist any more than that of giving dear ; both 
will be produced when they are paid for, and 
they will be paid for by those who are in exis- 
tence, because they are wanted , not because there 
is cheap food. 

When wages were first raised, had corn, like 
potatoes, been produced to any extent without 
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increasing in price, there is no reason why they 
should have been raised any further than the 
under-stocking of the market of labour, and the 
competition of capitalists induced, population 
could not have been hastened by the workmen 
receiving greater wages. In such a case, capital 
would always keep pace with population, and 
nothing would limit the employment of labour ; 
but a market being wanted for the sale of pro- 
duce, population would at last increase so that the 
market for goods would no longer supply em- 
ployment for all, owing to competition of work- 
men ; less would be paid for labour, and though 
the food is (on the supposition) always as cheap 
as in the beginning, what use is that ? If there be 
any truth in the doctrine that wages of labour 
(the supply and demand being equal) ave just 
sujQScient to maintain the labourer and his family, 
will not they in this case be less, and will not 
population actually decrease, though cheap food 
is plenty ? Where cheap food exists — where 
the natural wages of labour are low- — ^where com- 
fort is disregarded, there is a certainty that profits 
will longer remain higher than where the reverse 
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exists. In such a country should there be se- 
curity of property, investments of capital must 
take place, manufacturers might arise. We shall 
see afterwards that in Ireland subdivision of land 
was the best investment of capital, and the cottier 
tenant was created to answer that demand ; the 
means was the cheap food, the natural price of 
labour was low, and as each year the market be- 
came better stocked, (labour will always increase 
faster than capital, even though that be sub- 
division of land,) and as productions from want of 
sufficient supply became dear, profits rose and 
wages fell — ^that is, rents were gradually raised 
to the utmost, consistent with allowing the oc* 
cupier to exist. Had it been necessary to lessen 
the high rents (to lower profit) from the people 
generally seeking necessaries, there would not 
now be over-population, although we had had 
cheap food. 

It may be objected to this, that China and the 
rice-growing countries are examples of the con- 
trary doctrine : they are very populous — granted ; 
but it must also be allowed they are very poor 
— ^have no comforts. Adam Smith, speaking 
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of China, says — ** The poverty of the lowest 
classes in China surpasses that of the most beg- 
garly nations in Europe ; some have no habitation 
on land, but live in little boats," Here is China, 
one of the most populous countries in the world, 
with abundance of the cheapest kind of food, 
which has, perhaps^ before the time of " Marco 
Polo," attained to its present degree of cultivation, 
industry, and populousness, and the accounts of 
all travellers agree in the low price of wages, and 
the diflSculty of rearing a family. But labour is 
not redundant — all have wages dependent on the 
price of food. In England, with exceedingly 
dear food, there is a redundant population. What 
has caused this ? The demand for men was 
ceasing; "the most valid patent" was provided, 
whether the demand existed or not. Food being 
cheap or dear matters not, so long as the means 
of buying it exists. If all the land be occupied, 
the question a man asks, if he does ask at all, is, 
not what is the price of food, but can I get wages 
to buy that food ? That question is answered by 
the state of demand for hands arising from accu- 
mulation of capital. " Marie Antoinette" is said 
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to have asked ^* why all her subjects did not live 
on galette (a cake), as it' was so good and so 
cheap." "Alas ! Madam," was the reply, "whence 
is to come the price of that cheapness." It would 
appear that the state of China resembles much 
that of Ireland — her people miserably poor, the 
upper orders receiving great revenues. Though 
wages are low, from the great cheapness of food, 
still the market price is not below the natural 
standard ; for " in all great towns," says A. Smith, 
" several children are every night exposed in the 
streets, or drowned like puppies. As lands are no- 
where neglected, towns are nowhere deserted; the 
same amount of annual labour is performed, 
therefore the funds necessary for maintaining it 
are not diminished. 

We have no proof that drowning children 
existed from the beginning ; and we have every 
reason to suppose that the internal trade of China 
has, in all ages, been great, from navigable rivers 
and canals. Stop the certainty of obtaining wages, 
prohibit the drowning of children, and though 
the food be ever so cheap, there will not be the 
means of supporting a family, and marriages will 
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not be so frequent* Should China embark in 
foreign trade to any great extent, children would 
not be drowned, and wages would be raised^ not 
because food became dear^ but because . more 
labourers would be wanted ; and the wages that 
give cheap food to three will not do so to five. 
Wages will increase only to affect this ; and the 
increase of population will be the consequence of 
want of hands, not of cheap food. Allow child - 
murder in England, and more marriages probably 
will take place, because the market-price of 
labour will then always be the natural one, and a 
certainty of wages will always be secured, not 
because food has become cheaper. If free im- 
portation of corn were allowed without any new 
market for our manufactures being provided, 
cheap food would have a tendency to lessen the 
population rather than to increase it ; many agri- 
cultural labourers would not have wages to pro- 
vide for a family ; and as no more capital would 
be employed in manufactures, no greater number 
than at present would have means of purchasing 
this cheap food. Suppose wages remain unre- 
duced, cheap food would affect only those em- 
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ployed, give them more comforts, but would not 
give means of purchasing to a greater number. 
Mr. Malthus^ treating on emigration, says, ^' One 
reason why a new colony does not succeed in 
the commencement is, that it is peopled beyond 
its actual produce." Food is always there cheap, 
(produced cheaply, the point in question,) but all 
have not the funds to purchase it — its market 
price is too great for some, the poorer sort, who 
perish. This is tantamount to not having any 
means to buy when food is cheap. Mr. Malthus 
continues — " therefore, if not supplied by the 
mother-country amply, the population will di- 
minish to the level of the scarcity." Let good 
land be plentiful and produce a dearer descrip- 
tion of food, while all that seek can find, it matters 
nothing how it be produced, nor what may be the 
staple commodity of living. 

There is a great difference between increase of 
population caused by cheap food, and caused by 
having means of buying that food. All agree that 
food and necessaries are requisite to induce facility 
of marriage ; but generally the necessaries seem to 
be altogether lost sight of. If an English labourer 
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were to come to Ireland — receive constantly his 
four shillings a- week — have plenty of food pur- 
chased by those wages — wear the wretched 
clothes a peasant does^ — is it likely that man would 
wish to marry ? Supposing even wages were 
increased, so as to let any family he might have 
live, but in the same state of discomfort, is it at all 
probable he would be the means of bringing a 
miserable set of beings into the world ? It seems 
that in this, as in all else, extremes meet — that 
those who are in the most comfortable circum- 
stances will marry early, and also those who have 
nothing, — they cannot be worse off. Before the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioners, it was proved by 
repeated testimonies, contradicted but on one oc- 
casion, " that the poorer the man the more disposed 
he was to marry ; and that the better order looked 
closely about them.'* A gentleman, on whose 
word I can rely, told me that one of his work- 
men, who depended totally on him for bread, 
who had no house, not even a " bit of land,*' 
asked him for eighteenpence, which he got — "Oh, 
by this and that I am a made man for life now, 
your honour !" was the reply. " The only thing 
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that kept me from marrying was, not having the 
jirst week^s lodging-money for herself. Now, I'll 
be married, and your honour will give me work." 
This man was as certain of work before as after 
the gift ; and though his necessaries were but 
small indeed, the want of them was sufficient to 
restrain him from marrying. By this reasoning 
it may be proved, that had the landlords steadily 
opposed the subdividing system, cheap food would 
never have caused the over-population, of which 
we hear so much, any more than previous to 
1764. 

Previous to discussing the question of high or 
low rents, the signification of the word " rent'' 
ought accurately to be defined and borne in mind. 

Rent, as generally used, signifies money paid 
by the occupier of ground to his landlord. This 
is evidently a complex term, including the interest 
of money supposed to be laid out by the landlord, 
that of any outlay inseparably annexed to the 
soil, no matter by whom expended ; and a third 
part for the use of the " indestructible powers of 
the soil." There are two sorts of rent — corn 
rent, and money rent ; corn rent, the difl'erence 
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between the produce obtain.ed by equal outlays 
of capital on the same portion, or on different 
qualities of land — money [[rent, he difference of 
what these quantities will sell for. Thus, if an 
acre produces 300 stone of wheat, another 200, 
another 100, and the cost of the produce on each 
be equal, 200 stone will be the corn-rent of the 
first, 100 that of the second, the third will pay no 
rent, for the price of com will always be just 
what it costs to produce it on the worst ground, 
together with its fair profits : the same outlay on 
these three descriptions of ground has produced 
three different results. As society advances, and 
worse lands are taken into cultivation, the produce 
of equal quantities of new ground and capital 
diminishes, and, as the cost on the worst land re- 
gulates the price of all, the entire money value of 
the corn produced in the country rises ; each part 
produced on the old ground partakes of the rise. 
Thus we see the difficulty of finding fopd in- 
creases rent in two ways, in quantity and amount 
, — a, greater number of stones of wheat is given^ and 
each stone bears a higher price. But it may be 
said, all land pays rent — ^that makes no difference ; 
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the return for the quantity of capital last laid out, 
regulates rent. Suppose, instead of having re- 
course to land of the third quality, the outlay 
necessary to produce 100 stone on it was expended 
on the firsts the same results would follow : 300 
stone, and 200 stone, would respectively be pro- 
duced by the same expenditure that produced 
the 100 ; but on the first quality 400 stone would 
now be produced : 100 pays no rent, the increased 
price of corn just replaces the capital with its 
profit ; another 100 goes to pay for producing the 
remaining 300, and the difference, 200, remains to 
the landlord. The corn and money rent of the 
second quality remains, as if the last 100 stone 
was produced on the third quality land. Eng- 
land and Ireland are two sorts of ground. To 
produce a sufficient quantity of food for the po- 
pulation, recourse has been had to the bad soils 
of England — much has been expended — corn has 
risen in price ; the price of Irish produce is regu- 
lated by that of the English — one produced by 
much outlay, the other by very little. Had capital 
been laid out in Ireland, we should not hear of 
high rents; they would be but its fair return. 
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Horses, carts, &c. are necessary where agricul- 
ture is advanced ; the occupier of the soil possesses 
these in England, he must have the fair return 
for them. Here, agriculture was mostly neg- 
lected, until late years ; the tenant's capital was 
a spade and his hands — nature did all ; he was 
not of necessity entitled to any reward more than 
that of a labourer, and he got none ; his labour 
was valued low, the landlord took the share of 
the capitalist and his own. 

A man can always afford to pay more when 
his farm is so small that he can till it without 
hired labour ; and when he values his own labour 
but little, he can pay much more still. Large 
farms used sometimes to be taken by a few per- 
sons in common, — they subdivided it ; the result 
was the same as if the ground had been cottiered 
out, they worked each for the other. A landlord 
may say, " You have proved that rent on the 
best soil rises in two ways — from difficulty of 
production without any outlay of capital on 
that soil, and without doing injustice to any 
one ; also, that labour naturally is low in this 
country. Now, I choose to put myself in the 
capitalist's place — ^take his profit with my own, as 
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landlord, and employ labourers, whom you please 
to c^U tenants." If such be your wish, do so ; 
but act as the capitalist : expend on it, and get 
the fair return. But you do no such thing. From 
the increased price of corn in England, you are 
enabled to get a high rent ; land has deteriorated 
throughout the country, from bad usage, yet the 
rents are often as high as they ought to be if the 
land was at its best capabilities ; and excessive 
advantage has been taken of the multitude 
brought into existence by yourself, to reduce 
wages to the lowest rate consistent with existence. 
Such is not your duty as a proprietor, nor as a 
citizen. Even did you not get a higher rent than 
the present condition of the land warrants, it 
would be your duty, if not able or willing to im- 
prove, to let those do so who are willing, by 
giving them leases, and to assist them to your 
utmost ability. 

Here, lest any one might imagine that harsh- 
ness or cruelty is imputed to the landlords of this 
country, it may be right to state explicitly what 
is meant by too high rents. It is not that rent is 
over the fair value of the ground, if it were 
brought to produce its utmost-— it is not thatsuffi- 
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cient is not left to the larger farmer to live, — it is. 
that the land is let for more than the present pro- 
duce warrants — ^that the occupier of large farms 
is given some profit, more, perhaps, than he is 
strictly entitled to from his capital, but not suflS- 
cient to encourage him to improve — that the cot- 
tier is only given land at the rate of bad wages 
for labour — and that even where high rents are 
put on, many good landlords do it under a very 
mistaken notion. ^^ Put a smart rent on, and 
make the land worth it," is a very favourite 
theory. An argument frequently adduced in fa- 
vour of the system of high rents, and to prove 
that land generally is not let too high, is, that two 
tenants will pay different rents for the same de-> 
scription of land, and that he paying the higher, will 
till his farm better, and pay better than the other. 
This is the exception, not the rule ; to make it the 
rule, would be to say, it is easier to pay a large 
sum than a small one. 

The system of setting land at a too high rent, 
and the landlord then raising its value, in most 
cases benefits the farmer but little. If the tenant 
had any capital, and expended it, the fair profit 
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for some years would be swallowed up in the 
rent, and this consideration would prevent his 
being inclined to improve, if it did not altogether 
deter him from becoming tenant. 

The landlord must therefore improve, if it is to 
be done at all. Let us suppose land at present 
worth 1/. an acre, and capable of being made 
well worth 30s. — ^suppose it let for 27s. ; this is 7s. 
too high. Let us, further, suppose that the land- 
lord lays out on this ground so much, that from 
the produce, the .first year's rent might be 23s. 
(when it is said, it might be, it is meant that 
the tenant lives, and has a little to spare) ; by 
another outlay it might be 25s. ^ and so on, until 
the land is really of the value of 27s.: most likely 
the landlord would then cease improving, had he 
even continued thus far ; the tenant, if he had a 
long lease, might perhaps then improve to the 
full value of 30s. During the time the land was 
improving, the tenant was either in an annual 
arrear (continually decreasing in its yearly defi- 
ciency) ; if he kept a little for himself, or if he 
tried to pay the full rent, that little was swallowed 
up, but whatever he might have had over and 
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above, would always have remained stationary, 
supposing him to pay only the rent which the 
produce might warrant ; and until the land was 
fully brought up to the rent, he would not begin 
to increase it. It then would be increased by 
extra produce. Were he afterwards sure of his 
land, and of not being asked for the arrears, all 
would be well: the sooner the land was of the 
value of the rent, the better for him ; but with 
the present system, how is he to be sure of that ? 
Here the all-blighting upas of politics exerts its 
most powerful poison ; no leases sufficiently long 
to vote from will be given, and a lease of shorter 
duration, or even of that necessary period only, 
would be of insufficient length. There may arise, 
when the land is of the 27s. value, ^^ another 
king who knows not Joseph,'' and the unfortunate 
tenant may be dispossessed. There is nothing 
actually wrong in the landlord's so doing, but the 
tenant has gained little, if anything, by his 
occupancy : he has expended nothing, therefore 
no wrong is done by turning him off ; but the 
little that remained to him, after livings not profit 
from outlay on the land, but given by the kind* 
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ness of the landlord, may have been swallowed 
up; at the end, he is no richer than when he 
began. We may see from this reasoning, how 
many a landlord, who imagines he does all the 
good possible for his tenantry, advances them but 
little. If the land were let for the value from 
present produce, and loan funds were general 
through the country, there would be a premium 
on good character. A man without any capital 
would be enabled to better himself, and the great 
profit on the first outlay would be his. Were he 
dispossessed in a few years, did the landlord 
repay him for that portion laid out on the ground 
and annexed to the soil, he would do no wrong, 
and the tenant would be richer. This uncer- 
tainty of tenure has prevented the farmers taking 
advantage of the knowledge to be gained from 
farming societies — it dispirits them ; a bad year 
may come — ^they may not be able to pay any 
rent — an ejectment may be served, and no one 
will assist them, as they have no security to offer. 
This will happen, especially if the land has been 
brought up to the value, when the same system 
may be recommenced at a higher level, though 
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in this latter case, perhaps, the landlord will not 
do so much, as the return for outlay will be less, 
and therefore the annual arrear, hardly lessening, 
hangs in terror em over- the tenant's head, and 
prevents any exertion, ^' I know,'* says a farmer, 
on examination before the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, ^^ my landlord, in a bad year, will not ask 
the entire rent, but if a good one comes, I am in 
dread I will have all to pay up." 

The Railway Commissioners have remarked, 
that though the produce of Ireland, has wonder- 
fully increased, and the appearance of the country 
is greatly improved^ the condition of the labourer^ 
thereby meaning all the cottiers, is not changed 
for the better. Is not this a proof of too high 
rents? 

That setting land too high in Ireland has been 
always complained of, and is no new grievance, 
may be proved ; there is, however, a great differ- 
ence in the real charge, though under the same 
name. Formerly^ the farmer was hardly allowed 
the necessaries of life ; now they not only are, but 
in most cases retain a little beyond their rent for 
themselves, though not enough. In 1728, Bishop 
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Boulter says^ *^ The gentlemen of this country 
have ever since I came hither, been talking to 
others^ and persuading their tenants, who com- 
plained of the excessiveness of their rents, that it 
was not paying too much rent, but too much 
tithes that impoverished them ;" and, further on, 
" For the greater part of the occupiers of the 
land are so poor, that an extraordinary stroke of 
8/. or 10/. is sure to ruin them.*^ Mr. Plowden, 
speaking of Ireland in the year 1769, says, " The 
prospect was truly gloomy ; various causes at this 
time concurred in reducing the peasantry to a 
great state of destitution. An epidemic amongst 
the cattle of Holstein, through Holland to 
England, had raised prices of beef, cheese, and 
butter ; hence pasturage had become more profit- 
able than tillage, numerous families who had been 
supported by agriculture were turned out, cottiers, 
being tenants at will, were dispossessed, large 
tracts of ground were set to monopolizers, who 
by feeding required few hands. The price paid 
for labour kept not pace with the rise of neces- 
saries — ^it exceeded not the wages paid in the days 
of Elizabeth, the landlords demanded extrava- 
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gant rents." Mr. Young says, speaking of 
*^ white boys, steel boys, oak boys, &c,," all but 
the white boys were amongst the manufacturers, 
Protestants of the north. The white boys, 
Catholic labourers of the south, ^^ severe treat- 
ment in respect of tithes, united with great specu- 
lative rise of rents, have blown up the flame of 
resistance.'' In 1787, the Attorney- General 
Fitzgibbon (Lord Clare) submitted to the House 
the following facts. After commenting on the dis- 
turbances in various places, he says, " I am well 
acquainted with the province of Munster, and it 
is impossible for human wretchedness to exceed 
that of the miserable tenantry in that province. 
I know that the unhappy tenantry are ground to 
powder by the relentless landlord. I know that, 
far from being able to give the clergy their tithes, 
they have not food or raiment for themselves. 
The landlord grasped the whole, and sorry I am 
to add, that, not satisfied with the present extor- 
tion, some landlords had been so base as to insti- 
gate the insurgents to rob the clergy of their 
tithes — not in order to alleviate the distresses of 
the tenantry, but that they might add the clergy's 
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share to the cruel rack rents they already paid. 
The poor people of Munster lived in a more 
abject state of poverty than human nature could 
be supposed able to bear ; their miseries were in- 
tolerable, but they did not ori^nate with the 
elergy, nor could the legislature stand by and 
see them take the redress into their own hands." 
Mr. Grattan, in his speech against tithes, says, 
speaking of the extortion of landlords — ^^ The 
landlords are not as described ; I must absolutely 
and indignantly deny the fact. Expensive fre- 
quently, I must allow, but a hospitable, humane, 
and an affectionate people. The genius of the 
Irish people is affection — the gentlemen are not 
extortioners by nature, as the tithe proctor is by 
profession. In some cases, they do set their land 
too high, but on that head they are daily becom- 
ing more reasonable. Quicquid delirant reges 
plectuntur acMvi.** Poor the people were, and 
wretched, no matter who made them so. In 
those days, the land was set higher than it ever 
could have been worth, no matter how improved, 
had prices remained as they then were ; the land- 
lords in the majority are better in these days ; 
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there are a few " real bad ones,'* but they are 
known, wliioh proves their small number. 

The above quotations from those on both sides 
have been cited, to take in both alleged causes 
of the peasant's destitution. The landlords of this 
day are improved ; when they overchairge, it is 
sometimes from the error before treated of. 
Tithes now are not unreasonable, and were they 
surrendered, in the great majority of cases the 
landlord would benefit. 

Another evil of high rents is, should a farmer, 
by a bad year, or any failure of crops, not have 
sufficient to *^ make the rent," sooner than lose 
the ground to his family, he gives it to his son, if 
marriageable, receiving an acre rent free ; the 
son looks for a wife with at least as much money 
as will enable his father's rent to be paid, but an- 
other pauper family is brought on the farm. It 
is proved that the daughter-in-law generally 
quarrels with her mother-in-law ; the old people 
build a house on the free acre, the landlord then 
wishes to get rid of one of the families ; and the 
turning out of either has oftentimes been the cause 
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of outrages^ to palliate which, the cruelty of the 
landlord is urged. 

One great cause of the continuance of high 
rents is^ the almost universal prevalence of having 
agents. Small as well as large properties have 
all their agents ; no one will deny that many of 
these are good and honourable men ; but some 
are gnorant, and many are not over scrupulous 
in their conduct. Unless the agent be a con- 
scientious man, he will be unwilling to forego so 
much of his revenue by lowering rents to benefit 
the tenantry of another ; if inclined to be dis- 
honest, high rents materially assist him. A far- 
mer cannot make his rent ; he gives a pig to the 
agent "/or timey^ as they call it ; at the end of 
this " time" he has not succeeded ; the agent 
takes his note^ returns the tenant in arrear ; the 
note is renewed from time to time, the agent pre- 
tends that he is interceding with the landlord. 
At the end of two or three years, the landlord, 
tired of seeing the same arrear on the sheet, for- 
gives it, or perhaps has forgotten its existence, if 
not placed before him. Now the agent steps in, 
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and, by frightening the tenant, gets a part of the 
note, which he puts into his own pocket ; should 
the tenant apply to the landlord directly, the 
agent will immediately say that he discovered 
the tenant had means, and though the arrear had 
been forgiven, he thought the landlord might like 
a little money. We usually do not quarrel with 
those who appear ready to benefit us. Should the 
landlord be absent from Ireland, the tenant must 
knock under* This proceeding is certainly not 
frequent; but when treating of the condition of 
a country, every cause that has tended to impo- 
verish it must be investigated. Where such gross 
transactions as these do not occur, oftentimes the 
agent's wife meets Paddy as he goes away from 
the house. " Good morrow, Paddy.*' " Good 
morrow, Misthiss, kindly, and I hope the chil- 
der are well.'* " Well, Paddy, thank you ; but 
where's the bonov (a young pig, meaning an old 
one) for me, Paddy ?" '^ Fakes thin, Misthiss, 
God knows I niver thought about it." " Now 
then, see how lonesome you are. I'll be bound 
there's Tim Murphy down westward, and he 
brought me as fine a one as ever was put in the 
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tub." ^^ Wisha^ thin, and 'tis he that has the good 
warrant for doing that same — His his farm he has 
for the value." " And 'tis he well deserves it, 
Paddy, for he is a reasonable man, and does not 
forget friends." " Fakes, nor I, Misthiss ; and 
you'll intercede with the master to speak to his 
honour for the batement any how ?" Away goes 
Paddy, sends the pig to the quyt dacent, kind- 
spoken lady ; but how far he is from the bate- 
ment, time tells. However good and upright 
agents may be, it is quite impossible for them to 
advance the interest of the landlord's property 
as much as the proprietor would, unless there 
exists a private friendship between them — amerely 
paid agent does his duty, and no more. 

It has been said, when treating of Irish society 
previous to the union, that incumbrances were 
laid on many properties ; whilst raw produce was 
increasing in price during the war, and rents 
were being raised, these incumbrances were not 
much felt — perhaps others were added ; " but 
the longest summer's day will have an end." 
After the peace, prices fell, rent was lowered, and 
in many instances the owners of large properties 
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receive now five per cent, agents' fees for collect- 
ing the rents of their fathers' creditors. How can 
such men afford to do their tenantry justice ? 
The rents must be the highest that can be got^ to 
afford an existence to such a landlord ; they gene- 
rally pay six per cent.^ never less than five per 
cent., unless where old incumbrances have been 
paid off by borrowing in England at four and a 
half per cent. It would, no doubt, be highly 
advantageous for the country that their properties 
were sold ; the tenants might have their condition 
bettered, and a little would remain to the pro- 
prietor to give him a start for himself. Now, his 
time is occupied by the affairs of others. It is 
hard that, for no fault of his own, a proprietor 
must turn out of the patrimony of his fathers ; 
nevertheless, it is quite true that such will be the 
result, should the pressure of the poor-rates in- 
crease, as increase it must. So long as the sup- 
port of the poor is compulsory, it little matters to 
the landlord by what means he is made to pay ; 
put the onus on him directly, he pays ; put it on 
his tenants, you either pauperize them, or he must 
allow it in the rent. Two reasons connected with 
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the monetary system are ofttimes urged by the 
landed proprietors as the cause of their present 
incumbrances^ — the resumption of cash payments 
at a higher standard than that in which their 
debts were contracted^ and the assimilation of the 
two currencies. Now, it is notorious that the 
great part of the incumbrances are anterior to 
1797. In fact, that, like the leaves of the palm 
round the trunk, they have been falling round 
the property, generation after generation ; and 
even at this moment, serious disagreements often 
arise, where the proprietor endeavours to pay off 
the charges on his estate. The incumbrances, 
since the depreciation of the currency, are not 
even the heaviest; they are generally jointures, 
and charges for younger children. These former 
drop fast, and the latter might be cancelled with 
proper attention ; but it is the heavy mortgages 
incurred by the dissipation, expense, and bad 
management of the old time that weighs down 
the Irish landlord. When the cash payments 
were resumed, the depreciation was about 41 per 
cent., and though it may be partly true that the 
fluctuation of value in the circulating medium 
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may now cause great changes in debts^ as between 
two near periods^ those incumbrances can have 
only the one variation to affect them, that of the 
time when they may be paid off ; the assimilation 
made no difference whatever^ as old debts are 
reckoned in the more valuable currency. It is 
more likely that the landlords during the war 
charged their properties under the idea that high 
prices were to last for ever; their own imprudence 
is to be blamed, not legislative measures. 

There have never been wanting those who 
have objected to do good to their tenantry on the 
ground that they were unworthy by nature of 
receiving kindness ; and these latterly have been 
much elated by the notice of an outrage com- 
mitted on one of the tenants of a nobleman high 
in office, and remarkable for consideration to his 
tenantry. Are you thence to infer, that because 
one bad man exists on an estate, all are unworthy 
of kindness ? Are you to be Rousseau's tra- 
veller ? 

A system has lately been pursued, in some 
cases, of buying out cottier tenants. The clear- 
ing your own lands, and sending the population 
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to be supported by others^ is no doubt very ad- 
vantageous to you 9 but does it benefit the 
country ? Those put off remain, though not on 
your landy and most likely become paupers, the 
money that is given them being all wasted. Such 
a system, unaccompanied by emigration, is pro- 
ductive of rather more evil than good. It has 
been said, the land is so subdivided, that it would 
take the fee-simple of it to emigrate the occu- 
piers ; that may be the case were it required to 
emigrate the redundant population at once, but 
there is no such thing desired ; to be of service, 
it ought to be the result of a series of years. 

There is another method of improving the con- 
dition of the labouring peasantry, which some few 
wealthy proprietors have attempted, and which 
cannot do any good whilst the price of labour 
remains at the present rate. I allude to the cus- 
tom of building ^^nice houses." To alter the 
habits of a single being, if confirmed in him by 
time, circumstance, or opinion, is no easy matter ; 
how much more then is the task difficult, when 
that alteration is to be effected by changing the 
dispositions of an ignorant prejudiced people. 
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who for centuries have never advanced greatly 
in the idea of comfort. Improvement in the 
condition of any nation is only to be effected by 
making the inhabitants sensible of their wants 
and deficiencies. Habits^ which custom has 
made ^^ second nature/' the labourer is generally 
averse to change, and unless each improvement 
be the consequence of a preceding /eW necessity, 
disgust alone will probably be produced ; and 
further it is desirable that the Jirst improvement, 
at least, should be the result of the labourer's own 
exertion, assistance being afforded him, by the 
landlord so far as it is necessary to prevent his 
endeavours being foiled, as we are naturally in- 
clined to value more highly what it has cost us 
any trouble to acquire or to produce. Rousseau 
says it is not useful to give all gratis — " mais de 
maintenir I'abondance tellement a leur port6e que 
pour Facquerir le travail soit toujours necessaire 
et jamais inutile.*' Even were all the employers 
of labour through the country to build houses 
while the wages are as low as they are at present, 
the keeping them in repair would be impossible. 
On 8d. a day, how can a family live, much less 
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repair houses? A window will be broken — 
paint will be required ; should the landlord 
always repair, the labourer will grow careless — 
should he not, the house will fall into ruin, and 
then it will be said, ^^ It is in vain to do anything 
to better the condition of the people/' 

Could the rents paid by the tenants be disco- 
vered, it would be found that lands are generally 
let too high ; this will be denied by landlords 
(often through ignorance), and by those interested 
in keeping up rents. '^ Prices are so very fluc- 
tuating that there is great difficulty in fixing on 
a fair value." The landlord asks too much, the 
tenant is willing to give it, both for the same 
reason — ^because prices may rise. Some time 
since, a gentleman, whose general knowledge of 
every part of Ireland makes his opinion valuable, 
and who was discussing this question, assured me 
that rent was not too high generally. Though I 
had made inquiries from several as to the value 
of ground, and rent paid, and found the latter 
overmuch, still his great practical knowledge 
made me hesitate ; a doubt arose, which would, 
perhaps, have remained in my mind, had he not 
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subsequently added — ^^ It is not from paying high 
rent. I tell you^ the land is not tilled as it ought 
to be, but the farmers are killed by labour." This 
set the matter at rest for ever : it can logically be 
inferred from this^ that the lands are overlet. In 
a subsequent part, we shall find an admission to 
that effect from Lord Mountcashel — at least, we 
shall find that (according to his theory) " land 
cannot be lowered/' and that the landlord cannot 
treat the tenant as his heart prompts him. We 
shall thus have three proofs : — Inspection, logical 
inference from granted premises, and admission. 
Land is not well cultivated ; this arises not from 
high rents, but because farmers are killed from 
labour. This latter may arise from two causes : — 

Paying too much to labourers — Paying too much rent 
arising from 
Too high wages Value of work not received 

arising from 
Mental — or physical incapacity. 

Wages have been proved not to be excessive ; 
the mental faculties of the labourer are adequate, 
his physical strength is not so, in consequence of 
his being badly fed from low wages. Whence 
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these low wages ? — surely uot from a wish on 
the part of the farmers who employ labourers ? 
it is, that they are not able to afford to give more. 
Supposing this wrongly deduced, the farmers, 
being killed by paying labourers, and unable to 
accumulate on that account, will apply to those 
only who employ labour, and they are a very 
limited number. Where is the cottier ? Until 
this reasoning can be disproved, the charge stands 
good, and one or two exceptions of bad, unim- 
proving tenants will not ^^ make a case." 

One danger ought to be brought to the notice 
of those landlords who are really willing to give 
a good interest in their lands to the tenants — ^that 
if they do not bind down the tenant in a very 
severe manner, as forfeiture of lease, or fine, he 
will most likely become a middleman, and will 
hinder all that they endeavour to effect. A gen- 
tleman, near Cork, let his ground for 1/. 6s. an 
acre, and promised a long lease ; from the actual 
produce, the rent might have been 1 L 3s. an acre ; 
but as the land was not much deteriorated, the 
landlord preferred setting it a little above the 
value, and making it worth the rent, which by 
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his means was effected in two years ; the tenant 
for part of that ground freshly brokeir up^ got 
10/. an acre for potatoes from cottiers ; he owes 
a year and a half s rent^ and is to be turned off : 
whilst in an adjoining portion^ a tenant, treated in 
the same manner by the landlord, has made the 
land, for which he pays 1^. 7s. an acre, of the 
value of 3/. This bad case ought not to deter, 
but to make the landlords more circumspect, as 
the bad tenant was recommended to the pro- 
prietor, in five interviews, by a gentleman who 
has a singular reputation for sincerity. When 
once land is set, it is very difficult to dispossess 
the occupier — there is great risk in enforcing the 
penalty. Fine would appear to be more effica-- 
cious in preventing subletting than forfeiture — a 
never-ceasing watchfulness to prevent houses 
being built will do more than anything else ; it is 
easy to prevent them being built, but very hard to 
get rid of them when once erected. 

Some landlords will now say, ^^ Here finishes 
the examination of our misfortunes. You have 
endeavoured to prove that the landlords are to 
blame for the great increase of population, that 
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rents are too high^ that wages are too low, and 
that the constitution of society appears sach^ that 
unless a radical change takes place, there will 
not be any amelioration of the state of Ireland. 
You say that our farming societies do little good 
but to ourselves, and you discourage the building 
of good houses, and making improvements for 
the labourer." "What are we to do? What^ 
is to be legislated for next?" The answer is, 
everything has been legislated for but labour; 
and to regulate by law the price of that would 
be impossible, with any safety to the country. 
Raise voluntarily its standard through Ireland, and 
give the labourer a fair share of those blessings, 
and that abundance which he is the human means 
of producing. 

By raising the standard of labour, not only is 
meant the giving greater wages to those whom 
you may employ ; it also includes the making 
rents such that a farmer can afford to pay his 
workmen more liberally ; that he may pay them, 
not in ground, or kind, but in money ; and not 
only that all this be done, but also, that landlords 
should see, either personally or by those whom 
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they can trusty that the ends are carried out for 
which they have been willing to sacrifice some- 
thing of their revenue. Sacrifice of money is 
the least part of their duty. A landlord is sup- 
posed to be better educated, and therefore to 
know better than his workmen and tenants, the 
means of bettering them that they may have 
within reach, and which, did they even think of, 
want of confidence might prevent their trying. 
This will be removed by the suggestion coming 
from him ; he will oftentimes arrange disputes, 
and prevent the bad advice of the designing from 
taking root ; and above all, he will be ^^ doing his 
duty." Their duty, in these days, is incumbent 
on them. If they neglect it, when all orders are 
hurled one on the other, they have themselves to 
blame. Another advantage of raising labour 
will be, the labourer, being better able to provide 
for his family, will be more willing to relinquish 
ground. On examination before the poor law 
commissioners, it was proved that if potatoes were 
threepence a stone, and it would be better to 
work, and have no land ; if fourpence, it is better 
to have a little land, although employed. Labour 
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being raised when potatoes are at fourpence a 
stone^ the labourer will be in a better position 
than with the present wages, and potatoes at 
threepence. There will be a greater facility of 
uniting small farms^ villages are more likely to 
arise^ and good example to be followed. A 
present^ the country is all dotted with houses, 
each on his own bit of land ; competition for land 
would be much lessened, and of necessity, the 
farmer would seek a better interest in his farm, 
who now emigrate universally. Those who have a 
little capital, would the love of their native land 
be so extinguished as to make them leave it, and 
brave the sea (of which the lower orders of Irish 
have a peculiar horror) and the unknown troubles 
of a foreign land ? Would they be willing to run 
all this risk if they could invest their money with 
any degree of profit ? Would not they prefer 
" the ills they have ?" The landlords like the 
high rents ; and those who have nothing, drive 
the better sort out of the market. It is very usual 
to hear from Irishmen, that the Irish workman is 
incapable of doing good work, of exertion, that 
the peasant is lazy, that his cabin is dirty, and that 
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he totally abhors the least change for the better, 
if obliged to effect it himself. I would ask, is it 
not likely that an empty stomach and a debili- 
tated temperament are great preventives to 
active exertion of both mind and body ; and when 
in addition, that for him Hope has also taken 
wings, is it likely he has much stimulus to ex- 
ertion ? 

In the Railway Commissioners' Report, we find, 
page 8, a letter from Mr. Willans, of Leeds, — 
" We employ in our factory nearly three hun- 
dred Irish workmen. I have had a great number 
in my employment from two to twenty years, some 
twenty -four to twenty-five years ; we like them 
as workmen fully as well as English ; they are 
as orderly as any, and we think their habits much 
improved.*' No great want of ability in the Irish 
testified to in this respect. An Irishman will 
labour as well as any other man, if he be properly 
fed ; and though Adam Smith has endeavoured to 
prove, from the Irish in London, that potatoes 
must be a very nutritious food, he forgets the 
better treatment they get when they leave their 
native land. That potatoes do not injure beauty, 

62 
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our peasant girls will testify ; but strength of 
mind or body does not exist here generally 
amongst the lower orders. The Irish as a rabble 
are a cowardly set, but the '^ great Captain" 
must acknowledge his countrymen, when fed and 
disciplined, are as ready to answer the cry, 
" Fagh a ballagh," as any that ever buckled on 
harness. 

I have now, my southern countrymen, endea- 
voured to set before you my ideas on our part of 
Ireland. Should these few pages lead those to 
think on the subject who never thought before, 
my end is fully attained. I do not pretend to 
have discovered anything new, but to have en- 
deavoured to put a few facts and inferences into 
as small a compass as possible. Should conviction 
seize on the mind of any — should they think that, 
if not in fault themselves, they can repair the 
faults of their fathers, respect for their memory 
ought to lead them to do so. All can try, even 
those who by their incumbrances are the least 
able ; if they do afterwards fall, it will be in doing 
their duty, and they will have the sympathy of 
good men. To leave the condition of the working 
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classes unimproved will not prevent or stay the 
evil day. Let us, then, whilst we have time, give 
a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether. Let us try to banish party spirit as much 
as possible ; to do so altogether is '^ past praying 
for," but let us so far do it, that we judge a man 
not by repeal, tithes, or any other party test, but 
by his will and ability to better the condition of 
the working poor of Ireland. The blessing of 
Heaven will rest on a nation following the dic- 
tates of humanity, and we shall live to see ^' the 
emerald of the western world *' great and happy, 
putting forth her strength, and taking advantage 
of her resources. Then will be realized those 
beautiful lines of our own poet — 

'* Unchiird by the rain, and unwaked by the wind, 
The lily lies sleeping through winter's cold hour,' 
Till spring with a touch her dark slumber unbind. 
And daylight and liberty bless the young flower. 

Erin I oh, Erin I thy winter is past., 

And the hope that lived through it shall blossom at last.'* 



TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 



In past years the great objection to increasing 
wages was, that let them be increased ever so 
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much, the labourer would not be better off, all 
the extra reward being spent in drink. That ob- 
jection exists no longer. The great apostle of 
temperance is running his course, and sceptic 
indeed must he be who denies the visible change 
for the better which has taken place in the cha- 
racter of the people. It may not be thought im- 
pertinent here to make a few remarks on the 
objections which are urged against temperance 
societies. They are three in number ; the first 
two peculiar to Ireland — ^^ that they are the off- 
spring of superstition ;" 'Uhat they are political;" 
the last common to all countries — ^^that they 
place on worldly motives what ought to be based 
only on religious." With regard to the latter of 
these objections, it cannot be denied that more 
stability is to be expected from a purely religious 
conviction of the sin of drunkenness, than from 
motives of any worldly advantage ; but it may 
be proved from facts, that the sobriety of the 
Irish is not necessarily caused by superstition. 
In the minds of most persons, potatoes and whisky 
are as inseparably connected with Ireland as 
mead and swine's flesh were with those of the 
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North of Europe. An Irish labourer must^ ac- 
cording to generally received opinion^ be so 
irresistibly given to liquor, that a change for the 
better cannot be conceived to arise merely from a 
wish of improvement. The following statement 
may, perhaps, undeceive many : — On the 9th of 
January, 1836, before Father Mathew's name was 
noised abroad in connexion with the temperance 
cause. Sir W. Chatterton, a gentleman since gone 
to America, and the Author, established in the 
village of Black Rock, Cork, a temperance 
society. At the first meeting, seven persons were 
enrolled on the total abstinence list, and many on 
the moderate pledge. After a year, numbers of 
the moderates having broken their pledge, it was 
deemed better to abandon half measures ; many 
now forsook the cause, some rejoined subse- 
quently ; at the end of 1839 there were one hun- 
dred and fifty members keeping the pledge, and 
this in a place where the inhabitants were drunken 
to a proverb. The greater part of this number 
were men ; there was also a juvenile list of more 
than sixty boys over fifteen years. In 1840, the 
society merged in that of Father Mathew. 
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The catholic clergyman, though he was not op- 
posed to the cause, and though he attended the 
meetings sometimes, did not materially assist ; 
and he has been frequently heard to declare, ^^ he 
would not give up his glass of punch for the 
Pope." The society, however, throve. Was 
this the result of superstition ? And unless the 
soul of treason be in a band of music, it is difficult 
to see how the cause of temperance is connected 
with that of rebellion ; it does not organize a 
multitude, it does not make the habitations of the 
badly inclined more known, nor does it point out 
the character of any. Were that wanted, there 
is ia Ireland a corps far more effective than any 
book or bits of metal. Combe, in his '' Moral 
Philosophy" says, " Another cause of pauperism 
is the habit of indulging in the use of intoxicating 
liquors. This practice undermines the health, 
and the whole nervous system, through which it 
operates most injuriously on the mind. The in- 
toxicating fluid stimulates the nervous system 
directly by its influence on the nerves of the 
stomach, and excites the whole organs of sensa- 
tion, for the time, into more vivid action. Hence, 
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the drunkard enjoys a momentary happiness ; 
but when the stimulus is withdrawn, the tone of 
the system sinks as far below the healthy state as 
during intoxication it was raised above it. The 
drunkard then experiences a painful prostration 
of strength, and vivacity ; a feeling of depriva- 
tion, and a strong craving for a renewed supply 
of alcohol to recruit his exhausted vigour. 
During intoxication the intellectual faculties are 
incapable of making any useful effort, while in the 
intervals between different debauches, the brain 
is so exhausted and enfeebled, that it is equally 
unfit to execute any vigorous purpose. The ha- 
bitual drunkard thus sinks into the condition of a 
complete imbecile, and may become a burden on 
the industrious portion of the community for his 
maintenance." He also says, " Excessive labour 
with low diet, and ignorance, are two inducing 
causes to drink ; by raising the reward of labour 
you help to remove the first cause ; to treat of 
the other, would be at once to open the door to 
discussions on religious subjects, of which it has 
been endeavoured most sedulously to divest these 
pages. 
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REPEAL OF UNION. 



As of late the great Shylock of modem times, 
^M'homme k la queue/' has proclaimed that 
'^ Repeal must be granted^" and as of course all 
he says is so very likely to be accomplished, it 
may be useful to know what we are to expect, 
and to inquire whether our future days are 
really to be "files d'or et de soie." Manufac- 
tures have, with the exception of the linen trade, 
been beaten out of the field by English capital, 
so says the Repealer, and have them back we 
will, " coute qui coute." That is, though labour 
is infinitely cheaper in Ireland, and no expense 
of carriage, still the Irish manufacturer is unable 
to sell his commodities as cheap as the English- 
man. At the time of the union, 10 per cent, ad 
valorem duty was kept on all goods that came 
into competition with Irish manufacture — charges 
of freight were estimated at 63 per cent. ; thus 
manufactures with 16 i per cent, protection, were 
unable to compete in their own country with 
strangers. Now let the beau jour be arrived, and 
let us put out of sight the taxes necessary to pay 
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the share of the national debt contracted since 
1800 — ^for we should certainly not get back to 
our pristine state of national incumbrance^ — ^we 
should have to purchase goods at a dearer rate 
than we could import — ^prohibition duties would 
be put on English manufacture — a large force 
would be requisite to prevent smuggling — ^England 
would retaliate — ^our cattle would be placed under 
heavy duties — the market for our raw produce 
would be lessened — elands thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, and the rustic population would be deprived 
of employment — manufactures could not be ex- 
ported to a foreign market, for by supposi- 
tion, they would come into competition with a 
cheaper article; all that could be gained by 
Repeal would be the elevation in some way of the 
greatest humbug of modern days. The calcu- 
lating box is nothing in comparison. Even if 
our exports were not taxed, the inhabitants of 
Ireland would be forced to pay monopoly prices 
for the home-manufactured articles. It is truly 
pleasant to contemplate disinterested liberality 
and practical illustrations of free trade ; no need 
is there of Repeal. Let the country be quiet, 
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and by the unerring laws of profit and competi- 
tion, if the Irish will not turn to business, English 
capital will find its own way. Profit, as has 
been said before, is always lessened by high 
wages. The English workman is paid higher 
than the Irish. The goods manufactured in this 
country, if sold at the same price as those of 
England, would give greater return for capital ; 
and if profits were equalized in both countries, 
we should undersell the English manufacturer ; 
wages would rise, though, treating of labour, not 
for some time so much as in other places, and 
Ireland might then indeed be — " First flower of 
the earth, first gem of the sea." Nothing is to 
prevent this, but the insecurity of property- 
True, we in Ireland know that the quantity of 
outrage is fortunately not in proportion to the 
quantity of rebellion encouraged ; still one speech, 
and one or two outrages, not all the consequence 
of it will undo the good effects of the tranquillity 
of months. The impression of Englishmen, with 
regard to Ireland, is that which prevents capital 
coming over. That such an impression is wrong 
in many respects is nothing to the purpose. A 
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stranger reading speeches in the newspapers, and 
seeing accounts of outrages, naturally makes one 
the consequence of the other, The countryman, 
usually sharp-sighted in this respect, is miser- 
ably gulled ; and the tradesman, by shewing 
some Repeal airs, perhaps disgusts his best cus- 
tomer, loses his business, and then swears it is all 
the fault of England. When Repeal is to be 
talked of, let it be looked at in its commercial 
point of view. Here are no angry passions to 
be worked on, no one-sided view to be taken. 
Much might be said on the subject in a political 
light, but we should then have another Hydra to 
vanquish. Repeal does not carry on its face such 
attractions as its advocates contend for. 



CORN LAWS WITH REGARD TO IRELAND. 

We had hoped last year that for some time the 
corn question had been set at rest, and that if sub- 
sequently it was found necessary to reduce any 
further the protecting duties, the farmer would 
not have been taken so unawares as he might 
have been^ had the duty altogether ceased at once. 
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But granting seems but the basis for further 
demands by one party^ and by the other, the low 
prices are mostly attributed to the working of the 
new tariff. Thus the question appears to be as 
far from settlement as ever. Landlords will en- 
deavour to obtain high rents, and to prove that 
the peasantry must be better off with '^ high rents 
and high prices/' than with the reverse. At a 
meeting lately convened at Fermoy by Lord 
Mountcfushel, his lordship made a speech, which 
may be considered as a fair ea^osS of the position 
of the majority of Irish landlords ; it fully corro- 
borates what has been said on that position. I 
shall therefore transcribe largely from it. His 
lordship says — " Is it not notorious that, with few 
exceptions, the lands of Ireland were mortgaged ; 
that there were a number of creditors who must 
be paid punctually, or the landlord 'would lose 
his credit, and be pursued by the strong arm of 
the law, and be compelled, if he did not pay in- 
terest on his principal, to have his property 
brought to the hammer, and thereby lose his 
estate altogether. The consequence was, that the 
landlord was not able to do as he liked, and act 
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with a friendly feeling towards his tenants, though 
he might wish in his heart to do so. The land- 
lords of Ireland, it was evident, had not power 
to make the reduction, which they were told hy 
the newspapers, and misguided, uninformed 
people, they ought to do. There were other 
landlords so much overhead in debt^ that they 
could badly exist ; he knew one or two of these 
in his neighbourhood, though he did not name 
them, and he merely stated the fact to shew that 
landlords could not make the reduction required. 
This being the case, it was idle to talk to them in 
this manner." His lordship asks also — " What 
is the cause of all this ?*' and then very naively 
answers — *' The reduction of prices." The land* 
lords endeavoured to keep pace by reducing their 
rents. In the high times all were comfortable ; 
high rents were paid, labourers were happy. 
The poor cottier, no doubt ! *^ Since the peace, 
rents had been going down ; so had also price of 
provisions." And his lordship praises the good 
old times of war prices, when the value of pro- 
duce was raised twofold, and the currency was 
depreciated 18 per cent. Yes ; actually a man 
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can be found hardy enough to preside at a county 
meeting, and to advocate that the consumers 
should pay a high price, in order to bolster up 
the credit of a set of encumbered landlords, and 
give them a ^* drag through '' this generation. 
But let us analyze the defence of these same en- 
cumbered ones. First, '^ they are in debt, and 
heavily, unable to reduce their rents, because, if 
they do, their properties will be sold, though 
they would wish to act in a kindly manner, 
though their own conscience tells them they ought 
to do so." And is it a reason that because an 
idle, dissipated forefather chose to spend more 
than he had a right to, that the tenants of his 
descendants are to suffer for it ? Rents have been 
reduced, no doubt, as prices fell ; but these latter 
have fallen below the incumbrance point. Rents 
have not, nor can they, according to Lord Mount- 
cashel. *^ Prices of provisions have fallen — ^that 
of the staple food of Ireland has risen." Have 
wages of labour ? — ^^ Manufactures are not im- 
ported, because the people are deprived of the 
means of buying them." Are they so ? — and by 
whom ? If the rents cannot fall to the prices of 
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raw produce, if they must be kept up to pay in- 
terest, whence the want of power to buy ? Any 
attempt to remedy the state of things is gravely 
pronounced, ^* ex oathedrft,'* to be idle. Tt is use- 
less to expect the landlord to do as his own heart 
would prompt him. 

But there are other considerations that place 
the discussion of the corn-laws on different 
grounds to what it might be, were it confined to 
the interests of Ireland. To seek a repeal of them 
without receiving reciprocal treaties from countries 
the raw produce of which we admitted, would be 
madness ; and on the shewing of the abolitionists 
themselves, the consequences would be different 
to what they say they expect. When a great 
part of our gold is paid away in purchasing corn, 
will not the exchangeable value of the remainder 
rise ? — and will not our manufactures fall to the 
same extent ? Will they sell for the same money 
value ? And if not, and that the following ex- 
tract from a late pamphlet be true, how will the 
state of even the manufacturing poor be bettered ? 
'* This decline in the value of Britis^i goods in- 
volved as its necessary consequence a decline in 
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money wages. As the master manufacturer ob- 
tained a less quantity of gold for the produce of 
the same quantity of labour, his only alternative 
was to pay less wages, or carry on a losing trade, 
terminating in bankruptcy, and in a total cessa- 
tion of wages." Should a great portion of gold 
leave the country, it ultimately will be more pro- 
fitable for the foreigner to purchase goods in our 
market, and sell them abroad, than to manufac- 
ture them ; and by the return of a part of our 
coin, the value of manufactures will be again 
raised, but to a lowered level, which will remain 
permanently so. Wages must be also at a di- 
minished rate. Let the advocates for unrestricted 
corn-trade, and those who maintain that wages 
are not affected by price of food, make choice 
between Mr. Ricardo and Col. Torrens. 

POOR LAW. 

The greater part of the preceding remarks on- 
the poor of Ireland was written at different times, 
and hardly with the view of being published ; 
but the author, seeing the extraordinary efforts 
that all parties have latterly been making to throw 
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the onus of supporting the poor from their own 
shoulders, is induced, by that consideration, to 
make public these pages; and however inade- 
quate he may be to convince the self-interested 
that it is their duty to work hand and heart to 
relieve their distressed countrymen, yet the true 
cause of the over-population and the low wages 
of labour may never have occurred to the minds 
of many, far less that the proper mode of relief 
is not in all cases to submit the poor to " a work- 
house test of destitution,'* and thus prevent them 
from ever again taking any place in society. 
Various meetings have been called, and are about 
to be, and various resolutions have been passed, 
some demanding a total repeal of the statute, 
others recognising the principle, " that the des- 
titute, aged, and infirm, ought to be supported," 
— all, however, laying on the staff the alleged 
great expense of the system. It may readily be 
conceded, that the assistant commissioners, who 
pass through the country with four horses to their 
carriages, do little good, but as a check to the 
expense which each board of guardians might 
incur from ignorance of the best mode of pro- 
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oeeding. That they are a " hors tPosutyrey* and 
that to suppose them always necessary, is to say, 
that a stranger is more likely to be interested in 
saving expense than those who pay the rates. 
Up to this period, perhaps, they were useful, as 
there was nothing in the country analogous to 
workhouses, save " Houses of Industry," which 
existed but in few places. 

That a most premature outcry has been raised 
against the expense of the poor-law is quite evi- 
dent. In the commencement of carrying out a 
great national measure like this, there will un- 
avoidably be an unnecessary expenditure, until 
the most economical way of proceeding is disco- 
vered. Experience must be obtained by being 
paid for ; this does not enter into the conception 
of those who attend the meetings. They find 
that money is taken out of their pockets, and lay 
the blame on the staff (that being the prominent 
expense), even while recognising, as a principle, 
the duty of supporting, voluntarily or otherwise, 
the bodily afflicted. It is said that the principles 
of the bill are opposed to the feelings of the 
people, and that mendicity is as prevalent as ever. 
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Is it meant by " opposition of feeling" that the 
people of Ireland really wish to have beggars in 
their land ? or is it that they do not wish to pay 
for their support ? The latter can readily be 
imagined. Individuals, to say nothing of nations, 
have invariably been opposed to the payment of 
taxes ; and, in this case, where the good is not 
immediately apparent, it is not a difficult matter 
to account for their opposition. Take the onus 
of the tax from the cottiers and the poor house- 
holders in towns, and we shall hear little of na- 
tional antipathy to those laws. Whilst the cause 
of pauperism remains, it cannot be supposed that 
the number of beggars will be much diminished. 
The greater part of those professing begging as a 
trade before the passing of the act, are now as 
active as ever — " 'tis their vocation." Begging, 
like every other employment, may be over- 
stocked. " Uno avuho non deficit alter. ^^ If the 
present mendicants of Ireland were ten times as 
numerous as they are, and were they provided 
for in a workhouse, in one week just as many 
could be found to supply their places. Is that a 
sufficient reason why some relief should not be 
provided for any ? 
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The Repeal Committee have taken the com- 
plaints into consideration, and also the remedies 
proposed, which are nine in number. To shew 
the extraordinary judgment of the embryo legis- 
lators of College Green, and the manliness which 
is their peculiar characteristic, they do not pass 
judgment on either the complaints or the reme- 
dies, with the exception of two of the latter — ^the 
^* enactment of fixity of tenures, the revival of 
Irish manufacture, fisheries, and other sources of 
employment ;" and, secondly, fixing the rates on 
the richer classes : this they well know will 
please the people — " pauvre peuple, peuple ver- 
tueux." 

It would appear, from the great attention given 
by the committee to the objections of the total 
abolitionists, that they hold somewhat the same 
opinion. The abolitionists declare in the kindest 
manner, and with the utmost readiness to sacrifice 
their own opinion for the good of the country, 
^' their anxious willingness to have the experi- 
ment tried, by transferring the rates to the richer 
classes." (Mr. O'Connell says, to those with in- 
comes over 400/. a year.) They, however, think it 
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advisable not to relieve the aged and infirm, be- 
cause^ forsooth, " a peasant will not lay up," and 
^' filial affection will be destroyed." Those who 
are obliged to go to the workhouse, no doubt, in 
all cases, have had a great deal to lay up. ^' Oh ! 
with the wages they have, it is dreadful to make 
them improvident !" The abolitionists do not 
advise the employment of the poor on public 
works, because " their nature is transitory, and 
could not be a source of steady employment, and 
under any circumstances would not afford em- 
ployment to more than a part of the people.*' 
This, rendered into English, means, *^ We should 
have to pay their wages, and as public works 
would not benefit ourselves specially, we do not 
wish individually to be obliged to furnish means 
for so advancing them/* It is further said, " that 
to modifications and alterations of the commis- 
sion, the abolitionists object that the main evil is 
the burden of the rates, which they assert to have, 
under all possible systems of poor-law, a ten- 
dency to increase." There they are right. In 
conclusion, these right-judging, patriotic men say, 
" they consider private charity would be found 
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equal to the support of the really indigent^ if the 
regenerative influence of a native parliament were 
brought to bear upon the resources of the country; 
and the only legal charity they consider safe, 
vt^ould be an increase and extension of the well- 
regulated hospitals for the sick, maimed, and 
insane/' so that even if the Irish parliament did 
exist, the indigent were to be left to the mercy of 
private charity. 

When it is said, "relieve the destitute,'' surely 
the giving of food only cannot be meant The 
hovel of the destitute man may not keep out the 
wind and rain— he may have no clothes, no 
straw to lie on. Will giving such a one food 
relieve him as he ought to be relieved ? To do 
so effectually, there must be a house, people to 
overlook the affairs of that house — a paid staff. 
Pay them well, for your own sake, have as few 
as possible, and make all do their duty. 

To relieve the destitute also means to supply 
a certain quantity of food at their own houses to 
those who actually are in want of the means of 
support, but whose dwelling may be habitable. 
Work, perhaps, may be found. Are they able 
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and not willing to support themselves, work 
being provided ? — let them perish ; the duty of 
humanity has been exercised towards them ; but 
if work cannot be found, the poor ought not to 
be left to die. By giving a support out of doors 
to the poor man in the season of his distress, he 
may be enabled to struggle through until better 
days, and he does not become a permanent 
charge on the community. Often, the clothes that 
may be worn by those who are separated will 
not answer when a multitude is collected — new 
clothes must be paid for, and additional expense 
incurred. I am well aware, that in advocating 
out-of-door relief, I combat a very generally, 
entertained opinion to the contrary, both here 
and in England. It is said, out-of-door relief 
has caused all the miseries of England; it has 
placed seven millions at the bottom of the scale, 
which, acting exclusively in the purchase of pro- 
visions, has raised the price of the necessaries of 
life — ^that the prices became excessive, and that 
the classes immediately above the poor were in 
the most marked manner depressed by the exces- 
sive bounties given to those below. Mr. Malthus 
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says, '^ A man with a fieunily has, to my certmn 
knowledge, received 14s. a week from the parish, 
his common earnings were 10s., his weekly re- 
venue, therefore, 24s. Before the scarcity, he had 
been in the habit of purchasing a bushel of flour 
a week with 8b., and consequently had 2s. out of 
his 10s. ; during the scarcity, he was enabled to 
purchase the same quantity, at nearly three times 
the price, and had, as before, 2s. for his wants.**' 
He also adds — ^^ Had the wages of labour been 
universally raised, it is evident that, from the in- 
creased issue of the country banks, labour would 
have remained higher, without a benefit to the 
workman." 

Mr. Malthus here reprobates the idea of raising, 
in time of scarcity, the price of labour to a scarcity 
price of provisions ; and also, that when society 
has shewn, by the market price of labour falling, 
that the population is too great, he proves that to 
give a certain sum to keep up the market rate to 
a particular high standard, is most injurious. 
He says, " When an advance in the price of pro- 
visions already e:&presses that the demand is too 
great for the supply, in order to put the labourer 
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Id the same condition as before, we raise the price 
of labour, and are then much surprised that the 
price of provisions goes on increasing/' But in 
advocating out-of-door relief, no one necessarily 
expresses a wish to pul the labourer in the same 
condition as before ; all that is asked is, to give a 
*^ cup of cold water." 

In Ireland, people are in want, not from a 
scarcity — not from an extraordinary rise in the 
price of provisions owing to bad years, but from 
want of money. Potatoes are dear, not because 
a sufficient quantity cannot be procured, nor from 
increased difficulty of production, but owing to 
the bad kind of potato generally planted by the 
very poor (lumpers), of which the seed is never 
changed ; and from bad manure their crops are 
likely to fail^ and then there is a great monopoly 
amongst those who have good potatoes to sell. 
Increase wages, you do not create any further 
multitude ; you may, perhaps, increase the price 
of potatoes for one year, but more ground can 
easily be spared for their production, and their 
price will again fall, — no greater quantity of la- 
bour will be employed on their production. 
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Greater wages would tend to make them fall in 
price^ because the labourer who has a small por* 
tion of ground, which, with his wages, supports 
him, (if he keeps it, which may be doubted,) will 
be enabled to have better seed, and pay a little 
for manure. Should the labourers generally sur- 
render their small holdings, the knowledge that 
more money is in the country will encourage the 
growth of potatoes on speculation. The greater 
the number of sellers, the less the monopoly. 

" In England,** Mr. Malthus says, " the 
price of grain (the common food of all) being 
raised by the bad effects of the poor laws (giving 
money compensation), caused distress to those 
just above poverty.*' This, again, cannot take 
place in Ireland ; the class just above potato 
eaters would also have their wages increased, 
would be able to afford a bread diet, the price of 
which would not increase, for it is regulated in a 
series of years by the English market. 

The potato diet of the lowest does not interfere 
with that of the upper grades; potatoes might 
grow dear without seriously inconveniencing 
them. Did potatoes grow dear, and had the 
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working classes not the power of living better 
than they do now, still a great advantage would 
accrue from the increased wages, potatoes being 
on a level with meal, the price of which would 
not increase, it would be immaterial to the work- 
man which he made use of, and we should have 
the standard of food raised/ When potatoes are 
the only diet of a people, they suffer terribly in a 
scarcity — ^they have nothing left to fall back on ; 
the position of those using a potato diet is always 
more hazardous than if their food was, in whole 
or in part, grain. Potatoes, be the crop ever so 
luxuriant, will not keep ; the superabundance of 
one year cannot counteract the deficiency of an- 
other ; their weight and bulk prevent their easy 
transport, so that one part of the country may be 
in actual want, and those in another part, who 
have a superabundance, will be unable to assist 
until the prices have risen to starvation level. 
Potatoes are an exceedingly partial crop. In 
both England and Ireland, no doubt, if labour be 
raised to the standard of real comfort, and parish 
relief be given to effect this, it will pauperize all. 
But who asks it ? Make the allowance as small 
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as possible, just sufficient to enable the poor to 
live, but give it at home ; do not demoralize a» 
well as irrevocably pauperize. '^ Lasciate ogni 
speranza'^ was the clima^^ of misery in the lower 
regions ; it was inscribed over the portals of the 
mansions of the condemned, to let them know, on 
entering, the worst punishment that could be in* 
flicted. We engrave it, not on our houses of punish- 
ment, but on each poor man's cottage through the 
land ; we tell him, " Become destitute — often not 
by your own fault ; lose immediately all hope of 
ever being able to better yourself." We blame 
the gambler who places his fortune on one chance, 
yet we practically enforce it on our poor, — we say, 
if one chance momentarily deprives you of the 
means of earning subsistence, you must remain 
outcasts all your lives. 

The really " damned spot" of the Irish poor 
law is, that it forces those to contribute who are 
hardly above mendicity, and that it takes away 
all encouragement from the poor man of trying 
to better his position. Does he improve in circum- 
stances, and wish a more comfortable habitation — 
that habitation will be valued higher, he will have 
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to pay additional poor rates, and he will not im- 
prove his present abode, as he desires to quit it. 
I shall endeavour to point out a plan of assess- 
ment that would in a great measure obviate what 
seems defective ; should labour be raised it would 
do much without any alteration of the act. 
Under the present system, properties are valued, 
half the poundage rate is stopped from the pos- 
sessor of the first state of inheritance for each 
pound of rent paid by the occupying tenant, and 
the part this first rent-receiver stops from his 
landlord is to the part stopped from him by occu- 
pying tenant as their respective interests ; should 
land be valued at the rent paid by the occupying 
tenant, it is evident he pays half the rate. But in 
no place in the rural districts does this take place. 
The land is valued under the rent paid, and the 
greater part of the rate is thrown on the landlord ; 
much or little, whatever the occupier pays, is 
taken in addition to his rent — certainly not too low 
in any case — and in towns, where often the valua- 
tion is more than the rent paid, that sum is 
ruinous. 

The principle of the English poor law was 
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v^rongly applied to Ireland, both through igno- 
rance on the part of the late government, and 
from a desire of waging war on the lower orders 
of the people, notwithstanding all their boasted 
liberality. In Mr. NichoUs's report is the fol- 
lowing passage, which has unfortunately been 
acted on — ^' The reason commonly assigned for 
Ireland's not fully supplying the demand for 
agricultural produce, which urges (would urge, I 
presume, is meant) her landholders to give more 
employment, to her labourers, is, that the land- 
holders have not capital; but this only means that 
they have more land than they can profitably use, 
and thus pay rent for an excessive quantity to 
get produce, which might be obtained for less— 
therefore wasting in rent a portion of the capital 
requisite for their operations. It cannot be that 
they hold a redundancy of land on compulsion. 
They may not, indeed, be permitted to underlet 
their holdings, and cover them with persons con- 
tent with the lowest kind of subsistence, but then 
they are not bound to remain in possession, wast- 
ing their landlord's property, lessening the supply 
of food for this country, and pauperizing the 
abourers. 
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" A poor law is the only remedy for this mis- 
management — it would enforce adjustments be- 
tween landlords and tenants favourable to the 
community, if the tax fall directly on both 
owners and occupiers of land.*' Great knowledge 
of Ireland is here made manifest; the cottier 
tenant has no doubt a redundancy of land, and 
he is very likely to enter into an arrangement 
with his landlord favourable to him (the cottier), 
and no doubt the large farmer has arranged, has 
given up his land, has improved. The tax has, 
indeed, been felt by the occupiers of land ; what 
would it have been did they pay by rent valua- 
tion, and according to the present law ? When 
I say the principle of the English poor law, I 
would be understood to mean the valuation 
system. The enactors followed Mr. Nicholls's 
recommendation, totally forgetting the effects of 
competition in Ireland, and that by it the rent 
had been raised to an extravagant level, so that 
the interest that a tenant might be supposed to 
have in his land, and on which alone he ought to 
pay, is not in any proportion to the quality of 
the ground, but varies much as the number of 
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acres he holds, therefore the entire mass of cottier 
tenants have positively no interest whatever in 
their ground, and ought to be totally exempt 
from poor rate* In the rural districts^ I look on 
those holding less than 15 acres as totally unable 
to contribute — ^those in the far interior not having 
sufficient interest, those near the city, by paying 
higher rents. The man who holds 15 acres near 
the city, will certainly be better able to pay than 
the holder in the far country, but it is desirable 
to let this class accumulate and improve ; they 
will employ hands, and relieve the redundancy 
of labour in the far country. Take the holder 
of 15 acres in the country as the starting point — 
from that to 40, rate the tenant's profit at a fifth 
part of his annual rent ; from 40 upwards, at a 
fourth ; of the poorer sort of farmers, those who 
possess this larger quantity of land are in general 
pasturers and possess stock, and to cultivate 40 
acres of tillage, capital must exist. Let every 
year a poundage rate be struck in each electoral 
division, the occupying tenant to pay, in the first 
instance, this poundage for each pound of rent 
(except those under 16 acres), and stop from the 
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first landlord in one case, poundage on four-fifths 
of the rent^ in the other three-fourths^ and let him 
stop poundage for each pound of rent paid by 
him from any landlord he may have, and so on 
through any number of landlords that there may 
be* The clergy to pay a per-oentage settled by 
Act of Parliament on, and in proportion to^ 
amount of composition — ^a graduated scale. The 
immediate landlord of the farmer under 15 acres 
to pay the poundage for each pound of rent ac- 
cruing from such farms^ and to stop from any 
landlord he may have, in the same manner as 
before mentioned. Thus a strict tax on profits 
would be established. Adam Smith's maxim 
should be followed out when possible, ^^ That 
such time should be taken to seek payment as will 
be most convenient to the tenant." 

It may be urged, as an objection to this plan, 
" that lands are of different qualities." When 
once the rate begins to be paid on amount of rent, 
this objection ceases, as it will be perfectly ana- 
logous to a valuation, and the objection can only 
apply to those holding under fifteen acres. It 
may be said, that a man holding sixteen acres of 
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bad land will have to pay , when one holding fifteen 
is exempt, although having a greater interest. 
Let us suppose the two cases. The farmer of six- 
teen acres, paying 6s. per acre, annual rent 4/., 
he would pay rate on 8s. ; the other, annual rent, 
45/., acreable rent, 3/., he will be exempt. These 
may perhaps be looked on as the two extremes. 
Experience proves that the holder of fifteen acres 
has, in any case, little profit left him. As some 
point, either rent or otherwise, must be made a 
starting point, this appears as good as any other. 
Were \bl. taken, land would be screwed up to 
make it over that value. These many years it 
has been said, land cannot hold as it is, yet the 
rents are as high as ever ; such are the eflfects of 
competition (tmongst the lower classes. Where 
the very low rents are, there the farms in general 
are large, being mountain farms, or lands to be 
reclaimed, and the tenant is allowed an interest, 
for which he will pay just as if the land was va- 
lued, and rate paid on the valuation. Where the 
farm is under fifteen acres, and the rent high, the 
tenant has less interest than where there is a 
greater quantity of land, and the rent very low ; 
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even were there any pressure, it is on the land- 
lords of farm sunder fifteen acres, not the tenants — 
they will escape, and it ought to be the principle 
of any poor law bill to save them scathless. This 
plan might be easily applied to the country, and let 
the cities remain as at present; but daily grievances 
are set forth, — one is rated too high, his neighbour 
is rated too low, the tax does now fall on profits. 
In a city, and immediately round it, the pleasure 
or profit derived from any tenement is supposed 
to authorize the rent given, and this quantity of 
money afforded is, or ought to be, regulated by 
income. To cause the tax, therefore, to fall on 
profits, the amount ought to be governed by rent 
instead of valuation ; but as in cities much money 
is sunk in fines, and therefore the annual rent is 
much under the real value of the holding to the 
possessor, and as there might sometimes arise un-» 
willingness on the part of the tenant to certify his 
rent, the power of levying rate from valuation 
ought to be co-existent. Where the rent and fine 
can be come at, the affair is of no diflSculty. Al- 
low six per cent, for the money sunk, and the 
value of rent is obtained. 
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The land immediately adjoining to a city is 
much more valuable for agricultural purposes 
than land in the country ; therefore, where such 
ground is not a part of a demesne, but held as a 
farm, it might follow the same rule as the rural 
districts, but ten acres instead of fifteen might be 
substituted as the starting-point. These districts 
might be called suburban. Adjoining to these 
suburban districts, the city lies ; and here, under 
12/. a-year, rent ought to be exempt. Classes of 
rent might be made of every 20/. difference ; 
from 12/. to 20/., the first class ; 20/. to 40/., se- 
cond, and so on ; a poundage might be struck 
for the lowest, to last a series of years, the pound- 
age to increase in arithmetical proportion ; the 
higher each class, the more would be paid, and 
the greater poundage. Rent of the lajidlords, as 
in this country; fines in their case also to be 
counted at six per cent, amount rateable, to be 
determined by valuation, unless the occupy- 
ing tenant can bring written proof that his interest 
is less than it-i.e., pays less rent, or less rent and 
fine. Should he have built his dwelling, and 
pay only ground rent, the valuation to be paid 
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on ; the landlords of holdings under 12/. a-year, 
to pay in the first instance ; machinery of all 
sorts^ of breweries, distilleries, &o., to be valued, 
and paid at a per-centage established by act of 
parliament; insurance to be added to whomso- 
ever pays it, and counted as rent ; should any 
change in a house, over the value of 100/., be 
contemplated, a valuer to swear to how much 
that house has been increased in value, or whether 
it is merely a necessary repair. 

Those only would escape by this mode, who, 
previously to the passing such bill, might have 
paid a low rent, and improved. Their number 
will be found to be very small. The fifty -third 
section of the Poor-law Act for Ireland would thus 
really be carried out, emd profits would be taxed. 
The section warrants the supposition that such 
was intended, for it says, " all other profits ,•" as 
artisans in a city, and workmen, are more likely 
to be poor than any other class of men, and as it 
is the rich that benefit most by their work, so 
ought they to pay most. These two plans will 
throw the burden of supporting the poor more on 
the rich than at present — they have the greater 
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share now ; but the little that is taken from the 
extreme poor sends them into the workhouse. A 
guardian of the Cork Workhouse, resident at 
Black Rock, told me that they had admitted a 
pauper and his family who was reduced, from his 
effects having been sold by the collector for poor 
rates. Whether the present poor law be altered 
or not, nothing can relieve the property of the 
country from paying the great proportion of rate. 
As it is now, the poor pay a little ; in a short 
time they will not be able to pay that little, re- 
sistance will come, and the landlords will have to 
pay all. 

Rating the country according to quantities of 
ground and rent, will have these advantages : 
should a man hold fourteen acres, a little increase 
of rent would put him under obligation to pay 
poor rate, if the starting point be rent — the sup- 
posed average value of fifteen acres ; but no 
power can bring fourteen acres to fifteen, and the 
landlord will hardly be able to raise his rent — ^the 
ill-effects would soon recoil on his own head ; 
secondly, it will promote the giving of fines, 
and when such are given, the tenant usually has 
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some interest ; thirdly^ it will encourage the 
granting of leases^ and the increase of large farms. 
All this must seem, no doubt, very unpalatable ; 
but it is no less true. Should the people of pro- 
perty, and the employers of labour, not bestir 
themselves now, and if they persist in thinking 
that the onus of supporting the poor is to be got 
rid of by cutting down the salaries of a few officers, 
and act under that belief, the plague will have gone 
forth, and ** no brazen serpent will there be to be 
looked on." The whole country will be one 
dense mass of paupers, and too late they will 
bitterly repent they did not sacrifice a little pre- 
sent comfort to obtain a greater future benefit. 
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APPENDIX. 



It will appear, by referring to the following re- 
ports, which have been had from authentic sources^ 
that staffs consume but little of the rate. Parti- 
cular attention is called to the Dunmanway Union, 

as, amongst a host of returns that have been sent 
to the author, it is the very lowest in its items. 
And as those who recollect the Cork House of In- 
dustry always say, " Why do we not regulate as 
the old house did ?'' and as the present Dunman- 
way workhouse is conducted by the ancient mas- 
ter of that establishment (Mr. Pearse), it is rea- 
sonable to suppose his system is a good one, and 
might be followed with advantage. 
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My dear SiRy — ^In answer to the questions contained in your 
letter of the 21st^ I beg to state that I believe insufficient and 
unwholesome food is a frequent cause of the diseases which 
prevail in this country. An attendance during six years at a 
dispensary, and during the last three years at the workhouse of 
this city, has given me ample opportunities of judging of this 
fact. 

The impoverished diet in general use amongst the poor of 
this country may be sufficient, during the prime of life, and in a 
people naturally light-hearted, to produce the appearance of 
vigour and activity ; but its debilitating effects are felt in old 
age and sickness, — ^the former is seldom delayed till its ordi- 
nary period, and an attack of illness, if not followed by death, 
is too frequently the prelude to a broken constitution ; a want 
of suitable food and drinks during sickness contributes to this 
in a principal degree. It is frequently found that diseases which 
in the patient's home would resist the best directed efforts of the 
physician, readily yield to treatment in an hospital where the 
comforts necessary for sickness are provided. Another cause 
of premature decay and early death amongst the male portion 
of our people is, that after an attack afdisease^ their great poverty 
prevents them from abstaining from labour sufficiently long to re- 
cover health, the consequence of which is repeated relapses , which 
finally leave the constitution a complete vrreck. Such are the per- 
sons who generally seek an asylum in the hospital of our work- 
house, and whose deaths within its walls have given to the unre- 
flecting an argument against the salubrity of the locality, or have 
tended to swell the cry so generally raised against the system. 
Of sixty-nine persons, between the ages of sixty and four years, 
who have died in the hospital since the Ist of August, 1842, 
ordy ten resided in the house previous to their illness. The re- 
mainder came into hospital from the city and its environs in a 
state beyond recovery. This is an evidence of the miserable 
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condition of others who never have sought its shelter, and whose 
lives might, in many instances, be spared, if they obtained in 
sufficient time the care and comforts which sickness requires. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

D. C. O'Connor. 
84, South Mall, ICarch 4th, 1843. 

In a former part of this work, some remarks 
have been passed on the conclusions of the Liberal 
party in Ireland,with regard to the poor laws. To 
prove that the opposite side are in nowise behind 
them, the following paragraph is copied from the 
Cork ConstUutiony Feb. 21st, which states it to be 
'' from the private correspondent of the Evening 
Mail." Both these journals are decidedly Con- 
servative; the latter may be looked on as the 
organ of the Orange party in Ireland. The pa- 
ragraph relates to an interview of a deputation 
from a meeting of Irish representatives with Lord 
Elliot, on the subject of a change of poor laws : 

'< Lord Elliot stated that it was the intention of Government 
to propose a measure immediately, to remedy some of the de- 
fects which were ascertained to exist. A few of the proposed 
alterations the noble lord enumerated. 

" First, the collection of rates from tenements under five 
pounds to be thrown on the landlord. 

<' To this alteration it was objected, that in various parts of 
Ireland, particularly in the West, it would operate most if^u- 
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riausfy ; and it was suggested that, in the event of Government 
persisting in this modification, the landlord should never be 
liable for more than his moiety. Lord Elliot replied^ that the 
suggestion should receive the best consideration of the Govern- 
ment. It is manifest that if this point be not conceded, the 
guardians can, in many instances, obtain an unfair and low valu- 
ation, and thus throw the entire burden on the landlords." 

The landlords of Ireland are thus made, to say 
that they will not be content if the faiiserable 
holders of tenements under 5/. are not obliged to 
pay half the rate. " Ohe jam satis.'' 
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THE END. 



1\ C. SaviU, Pi inter, 107, St. Martin's Un^. 
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